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PREMILLENNTALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 


By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 


PRETRIBULATIONALISM  (Continued) 

Argument  from  the  necessity  of  an  interval  between  the 
translation  and  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom. 
A  careful  study  of  related  Scripture  will  demonstrate  that  an 
interval  of  time  between  the  translation  of  the  church  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  establish  the  millennial  kingdom  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  because  certain  events  must  take  place  in  the 
intervening  period.  In  general,  the  argument  depends  upon 
four  lines  of  evidence:  (1)  intervening  events  in  heaven;  (2) 
intervening  events  on  earth;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Gentiles;  (4)  the  nature  of  the  judgment  of  Israel. 

(1)  Intervening  events  in  heaven.  According  to  2  Corin¬ 
thians  5:10,  all  Christians  will  appear  before  a  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works:  “For 
we  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ;  that  each  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the 
body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.”*  This  judgment  is  not  a  general  judgment — it  relates 
to  those  described  as  “we  all,”  which  the  context  would  seem 
to  limit  to  believers  in  Christ  in  the  present  age.*  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  judgment  is  that  of  reward.  By  comparing  this 
Scripture  with  a  companion  passage  in  1  Corinthians  3 :14-15, 

'All  quotations  from  Scripture  are  from  the  American  Standard  Version 
(1901)  unless  otherwise  stated. 

*C/.  L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  404-6;  E.  S.  English,  Re-thinking 
the  Rapture,  pp.  81-84. 
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it  is  clear  that  the  issue  is  not  punishment  for  sin  but  reward 
for  good  works :  “If  any  man’s  work  shall  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man’s  work 
shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss:  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved;  yet  so  as  through  fire.’’  The  distinguishing  of  good 
and  bad  works  in  2  Corinthians  5  is  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  reward. 

The  character  of  this  judgment  seems  to  set  it  apart  from 
judgments  occurring  at  the  second  advent.  The  rewards  an¬ 
ticipated  in  this  judgment  are  described  as  imminent  in 
several  Scriptures.  In  1  Peter  5:4  it  is  revealed,  “And  when 
the  chief  Shepherd  shall  be  manifested,  ye  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.’’  Again  in  Revelation 
22:12  Christ  declares,  “Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me  to  render  to  each  man  according  as  his  work  is.’’ 

While  the  time  of  the  judgment  is  not  explicit  in  any  of  the 
passages,  certain  other  evidences  seem  to  require  this  judg¬ 
ment  as  preceding  and  prerequisite  to  the  second  coming 
itself.  If  the  four  and  twenty  elders  of  Revelation  4:4  are 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  church — a  disputed  point — it 
would  tend  to  confirm  that  judgment  of  the  church  has  already 
taken  place,  as  they  are  already  crowned.*  A  decisive  evidence 
is  found  in  Revelation  19:6-8  where  the  “wife’’  of  the  Lamb 
is  declared  to  be  arrayed  “in  fine  linen,  bright  and  pure :  for 
the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints”  (Rev.  19:8). 
The  implication  is  evident  that  those  who  compose  the  “wife” 
are  already  translated  or  resurrected,  and  their  righteous 

*According  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  Revelation  S:9-10,  the  twenty-four 
elders  are  described  as  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  made  kings 
and  priests.  This  would  unmistakably  identify  them  as  saints  and  in  all 
probability  the  church  in  particular.  In  the  text  adopted  for  translation 
in  the  American  Standard  Version  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version, 
the  “us”  of  verse  9  is  removed,  and  the  “us”  of  verse  10  is  made  “them.” 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  identify  the  elders  as  angels  rather  than 
men.  Scholars  are  divided  on  the  issue.  Kelly  declares  the  elders  are  the 
church.  “They  are  clearly  saints  and  at  home  in  glory,”  a  conclusion 
which  he  states  “few  will  deny”  {Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
p.  98).  James  Moffatt  in  the  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament  (V,  378) 
identifies  the  elders  as  angels  and  appeals  to  mythology  for  support.  The 
interpretation  ultimately  rests  on  exegesis  as  the  improved  text  leaves 
the  question  open.  Many  considerations  would  point  to  identification  with 
the  church.  For  further  discussion  cf,  E.  Schuyler  English,  Re-thinking 
the  Rapture,  pp.  92-98. 
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acts  determined  and  rewarded.  The  marriage  supper  an¬ 
nounced  indicates  that  the  marriage  itself  has  already  taken 
place.  If  the  church  is  to  be  judged,  rewarded,  and  joined 
to  Christ  in  the  symbol  of  marriage  before  the  second  advent, 
an  interval  of  time  is  required. 

(2)  Intervening  events  on  earth.  If  the  premillennial  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  be  assumed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tribulation  period  is  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  millennium. 
Certain  problems  immediately  arise  if  the  church  is  not  trans¬ 
lated  until  the  end  of  the  tribulation.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
in  the  passage  dealing  with  the  translation  of  the  church  than 
the  fact  that  every  believer  on  that  occasion  is  translated,  that 
is,  transformed  from  a  body  of  flesh  to  an  immortal  body  and 
caught  up  from  the  earth.  The  very  act  of  translation  also 
constitutes  an  absolute  separation  of  all  believers  from  all 
unbelievers.  In  a  moment  of  time  the  greatest  separation  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined  takes  place. 

If  the  translation  takes  place  after  the  tribulation,  the 
question  facing  the  posttribulationists  is  a  very  obvious  one: 
Who  is  going  to  populate  the  earth  during  the  millennium? 
The  Scriptures  are  speciflc  that,  during  the  millennium, 
saints  will  build  houses  and  bear  children  and  have  normal, 
mortal  lives  on  earth.  If  all  believers  are  translated  and  all 
unbelievers  are  put  to  death,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to 
populate  the  earth  and  fulfill  these  Scriptures.  While  post- 
tribulationism  may  satisfy  the  amillenarian  who  denies  a 
future  millennium,  it  presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  pre- 
millenarian. 

The  Scriptures  declare  emphatically  that  life  on  earth  in 
the  millennium  relates  to  a  people  not  translated  and  not 
resurrected,  a  people  still  in  the  mcurtal  bodies.  Isaiah  65 :20-25 
states  that  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  Jerusalem,  a  person  dying 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  will  be  regarded  as  a  child.  It 
declares  of  the  inhabitants :  “They  shall  build  houses,  and  in¬ 
habit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall 
not  plant,  and  another  eat:  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  shall  be 
the  days  of  my  people,  and  my  chosen  shall  long  enjoy  the 
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work  of  their  hands.  They  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring 
forth  for  calamity;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  offspring  with  them”  (Isa.  65:21-23).  The 
passage  closes  with  a  description  of  millennial  conditions, 
“They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain, 
saith  Jehovah”  (Isa.  65:25).  Obviously,  only  a  people  in 
mortal  flesh  build  houses,  plant,  work,  and  have  offspring.  The 
concluding  chapter  of  Isaiah  continues  the  same  theme.  There 
will  be  judgment  upon  the  wicked  but  peace  to  Jerusalem  like 
a  river.  The  description  is  not  of  a  people  translated  or  resur¬ 
rected,  but  a  people  purged  and  judged  worthy,  though  still 
in  the  flesh,  of  entrance  into  the  millennial  earth. 

The  best  answer  to  the  problem  of  who  will  populate  the 
millennial  earth  is  an  obvious  one.  If  the  church  is  translated 
before  the  tribulation  period,  there  is  ample  time  for  a  new 
generation  of  believers  to  come  into  being  from  Jew  and 
(Jentile  background  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  millennial 
kingdom  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  problem  of  popu¬ 
lating  the  millennium  is  thereby  quickly  solved  and  many 
relating  Scriptures  are  given  a  natural  and  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  is  significant  that  Alexander  Reese  in  his  closely  rea¬ 
soned  attack  upon  the  pretribulation  position*  finds  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  ignore  this  major  objection  to  posttribulationism  en¬ 
tirely.  What  is  true  of  Reese  is  true  also  of  other  posttribula- 
tionists.*  The  posttribulational  position  leads  logically  to  an 
abandonment  of  premillennialism  altogether,  or  requires  such 
spiritualization  of  the  millennium  until  it  becomes  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  an  amillennial  interpretation.  Premillennial¬ 
ism  demands  an  interval  between  the  translation  and  the 
second  coming  to  make  possible  a  generation  of  believers  who 
will  enter  the  millennium. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  two  major 
judgments  which  take  place  in  connection  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  related  to  the  entire  human 

*The  Approaching  Advent  of  Christ. 

*No  aniwer  is  given  to  this  argument  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Fromow’s 
Triumph  through  Tribulation. 
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race:  (1)  the  judgment  of  Israel  (Ezek.  20:34-38),  and  (2) 
the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  25:31-46).  These  judg¬ 
ments  deal  with  the  living  Gentiles  and  Israelites  who  are  on 
the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent. 

According  to  Ezekiel  20:34-38,  at  the  time  of  the  second 
advent  a  regathering  of  Israel  is  brought  about.  It  obviously 
takes  considerable  time — many  weeks,  if  not  months — ^to 
effect,  but  it  is  carried  out  precisely  as  the  prophets  indicate. 
Isaiah  states  that  every  means  of  transportation  is  pressed 
into  use:  “They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  out  of  all  the 
nations  for  an  oblation  unto  Jehovah,  upon  horses,  and  in 
chariots,  and  in  litters  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  dromedaries, 
to  my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .”  (Isa. 
66:70).  That  the  regathering  is  to  be  complete  to  the  last  man 
— obviously  not  fulfilled  by  previous  regatherings — is  declared 
in  Ezekiel  39:25-29.  It  is  explicitly  stated,  “I  have  gathered 
them  unto  their  own  land,  and  have  left  none  of  them  any  more 
there,”  i.e.,  among  the  nations  (Ezek.  39:28). 

The  regathering  process  completed,  a  judgment  of  Israel 
is  described  in  Ezekiel  20:34-38.  God  declares:  “I  will  cause 
you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond 
of  the  covenant;  and  I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the 
rebels,  and  them  that  transgress  against  me  .  .  .  they  shall  not 
enter  into  the  land  of  Israel . .  .”  (Ezek.  20:37-38). 

In  the  light  of  the  details  of  this  judgment,  it  should  be 
clear  to  any  impartial  observer  that  the  judgment  deals  with 
Israelites  still  in  the  fiesh,  not  translated  or  resurrected. 
Further,  the  process  takes  time  because  of  the  geographic 
regathering  that  is  involved.  It  is  an  event  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom  but  is  subsequent  by 
some  weeks  or  months  to  the  actual  second  advent.  It  relates 
to  Israel  racially  alone  and  includes  both  believers  and  unbe¬ 
lievers.  The  judgment  consists  in  putting  to  death  all  the 
rebels  or  unbelievers,  leaving  only  the  believers  to  enter  the 
promised  land. 

This  multitude  of  details  sets  this  judgment  apart  from 
the  translation  of  the  church  as  much  as  any  two  events  could 
be  distinguished.  The  translation  takes  place  in  a  moment. 
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The  translation  relates  only  to  believers,  and  it  leaves  unbe¬ 
lievers  exactly  as  they  were  before.  The  translation  of  the 
church  has  no  relation  to  promises  of  the  land  of  Israel.  The 
Ezekiel  judgment  has  the  promises  of  possession  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  as  a  primary  objective — determining  those  qualified 
for  entrance.  T^he  translation  of  the  church  is  followed  by  ar¬ 
rival  in  heaven.  The  believers  of  Ezekiel  20  enter  the  land, 
not  heaven,  in  bodies  of  flesh,  not  immortal  bodies.  The 
translation  concerns  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  alike.  This 
judgment  has  to  do  only  with  Israel. 

It  should  be  further  evident  that,  if  the  translation  of 
the  church  took  place  simultaneously  with*  the  second  advent 
to  establish  the  kingdom,  the  Ezekiel  judgment  would  be  both 
impossible  and  unnecessary  as  the  separation  of  believers 
from  unbelievers  would  have  already  taken  place.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  judgment  of 
Israel  that  an  interval  is  required  between  the  translation  of 
the  church  and  the  judgment  of  Israel  during  which  a  new 
generation  of  Israelites  who  believe  in  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Messiah  comes  into  being  and  who  are  waiting  for  His  second 
advent  to  the  earth  to  establish  the  millennial  kingdom. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  study  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Gentiles  described  in  Matthew  25:31-46.  Taking 
the  Ezekiel  passage  and  the  Matthew  passage  together,  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  in  view.  If  all  Israelites  are  dealt  with  in  Ezekiel,  all  the 
others  described  as  the  ‘‘nations**  or  the  Gentiles  are  in  the 
Matthew  judgment.  In  the  Matthew  passage,  like  that  of 
Ezekiel  20,  no  mention  is  made  of  either  resurrection  or 
translation,  though  both  are  often  read  into  the  passage  by 
posttribulationists  somewhat  desperate  to  combine  all  the 
passages. 

The  separation  of  Matthew  25  is  similar  to  that  of  Ezekiel 
20.  The  unbelievers,  described  as  the  “goats,**  are  cast  into 
everlasting  fire  by  means  of  physical  death,  whereas  the 
“sheep**  enter  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them — the  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom.  While  the  judgment  in  Matthew  25,  as  in 
Ezekiel  20,  is  based  on  outward  works,  it  is  true  here  as  else- 
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where  in  Scripture  that  works  are  taken  as  evidence  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  good  works  of  the  “sheep”  in  befriending  the  “breth¬ 
ren”  (the  Jewish  people)  is  an  act  of  kindness  which  no  one 
but  a  believer  in  Christ  would  perform  during  the  tribulation 
when  Christian  as  well  as  Jew  is  hated  by  all  the  world.  Iron¬ 
side  interprets  the  passage:  “But  this  judgment,  like  the 
other,  is  according  to  works.  The  sheep  are  those  in  whom 
divine  life  is  manifested  by  their  loving  care  for  those  who 
belong  to  Christ.  The  goats  are  bereft  of  this,  and  speak  of 
the  unrepentant,  who  did  not  respond  to  Christ’s  mes¬ 
sengers.”*  The  result  of  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  is  the 
purging  of  all  unbelievers,  with  the  believers,  who  are  thereby 
left,  granted  the  privilege  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom. 

The  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  is  an  individual  judgment, 
though  some  premillenarians  have  seen  in  it  a  description  of 
national  judgment.  This  misconception  has  arisen  from  the 
English  translation  where  the  Greek  word  ethne  is  rendered 
“nation.”  It  is,  of  course,  the  same  word  precisely  as  would 
be  used  for  Gentiles  individually.  Inasmuch  as  the  nature  of 
the  judgment  is  individual,  however,  the  use  of  “nation”  in 
a  political  sense  is  misleading.  No  national  group  can  qualify 
as  a  group  as  either  a  “sheep”  or  a  “goat”  nation,  and  no 
nation  inherits  either  the  kingdom  or  everlasting  Are  for  its 
works.  Eternal  judgment  must  of  necessity  apply  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

A  comparison  of  this  judgment  of  Gentiles  again  confirms 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  entirely  different  event  than  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  church.  This  is,  first  of  all,  demonstrated  by  the 
time  of  the  judgment.  It  occurs  after  the  second  advent  and 
after  a  throne  is  set  up  in  the  earth.  The  translation  of  the 
church,  according  to  all  viewpoints,  takes  place  before  Christ 
actually  arrives  on  earth.  The  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  results 
in  the  purging  of  unbelievers  out  from  among  believers.  The 
translation  of  the  church  takes  believers  out  from  among  un¬ 
believers,  and  leaves  unbelievers  untouched.  This  judgment 
also  distinguishes  the  individuals  involved  on  a  racial  basis. 


•H.  a.  Ironside,  Expository  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  pp.  337-38. 
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The  “brethren”  refers  to  Israel.  The  “nations”  refers  to  non- 
Israelites.  At  the  translation  of  the  church,  by  contrast,  there 
are  no  racial  distinctions  whatever.  The  judgment  of  the 
Gentiles  deals  primarily  with  unbelievers  who  are  cast  into 
everlasting  fire.  The  reward  given  to  believers  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Gentiles  is  entrance  into  the  millennial  kingdom. 
Christians  in  this  present  age  enter  a  spiritual  kingdom  when 
born  again,  and  are  never  brought  into  judgment  relative  to 
entrance  into  the  millennium.  Believers  at  the  judgment  of 
the  Gentiles  enter  a  millennial  kingdom  at  the  time  of  their 
judgment,  following  the  second  advent. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  judgment  of 
Israel,  the  mass  of  detail  points  to  the  fact  that  separation  of 
saved  from  unsaved  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  judgments 
occurring  chronologically  after  the  second  advent.  The  judg¬ 
ment  deals  only  with  those  living  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
the  second  advent.  None  of  those  involved  are  translated  or 
resurrected.  Their  reward  is  entrance  into  the  millennial 
kingdom.  At  every  point  of  comparison  the  evidence  points 
to  the  translation  of  the  church  as  a  prior  event  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character  and  which  requires  an  interval  of  some 
years  between  it  and  the  judgments  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles. 
It  may  be  therefore  concluded  that  the  interval  between  the 
translation  and  the  second  coming  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  generation  of  believers  in  Christ,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  retain  their  national 
identification  and  who  will  await  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
and  the  millennial  kingdom  to  follow. 

Argument  from  the  contrasts  of  the  translation  and  the 
second  coming.  The  preceding  discussion  has  offered  many  in¬ 
herent  contrasts  between  the  translation  of  the  church  and 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  establish  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom.  These  contrasts  are  such  as  to  make  any  harmony  of 
these  two  events  an  impossibility.  Those  who  attempt  it  must 
resort  to  wholesale  spiritualization  of  details  that  clash  and 
avoidance  of  striking  differences  in  general  character. 

These  contrasts  can  be  stated  by  comparison  of  details  of 
the  translation  designated  (a),  and  details  of  the  second  com- 
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ing  designated  as  (b).  (a)  At  the  time  of  the  translation,  the 
saints  will  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  (b)  At  the  time  of  the 
second  coming,  Christ  will  return  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  on  that  occasion  will  undergo  a  great  transformation, 
a  valley  being  formed  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  where  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  formerly  located  (Zech.  14:4-5).  (a)  At 
the  coming  of  Christ  for  the  church,  the  living  saints  are 
translated,  (b)  At  the  coming  of  Christ  to  establish  His 
kingdom,  there  is  no  translation  whatever,  (a)  At  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  church,  Christ  returns  with  the  saints  to  heaven, 
(b)  At  the  second  coming,  Christ  remains  on  the  earth  and 
reigns  as  King,  (a)  At  the  time  of  the  translation,  the  earth 
is  not  judged  and  sin  continues,  (b)  At  the  time  of  the  second 
coming,  sin  is  judged  and  righteousness  Alls  the  earth. 

(a)  The  translation  is  before  the  day  of  wrath  from  which 
the  church  is  promised  deliverance,  (b)  The  second  coming 
follows  the  great  tribulation  and  outpoured  judgment  and 
brings  them  to  climax  and  culmination  in  the  establishment 
of  the  millennial  kingdom,  (a)  The  translation  is  described  as 
an  imminent  event,  (b)  The  second  coming  will  follow 
definite  prophesied  signs,  (a)  The  translation  of  the  church  is 
revealed  only  in  the  New  Testament,  (b)  The  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  both  Testaments,  (a) 
The  translation  concerns  only  the  saved  of  this  age.  (b)  The 
second  coming  deals  with  saved  and  unsaved,  (a)  At  the 
translation,  only  those  in  Christ  are  affected,  (b)  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming,  not  only  men  are  affected  but  Satan  and  his  hosts 
are  defeated  and  Satan  is  bound. 

While  it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  similarities  in  the 
two  events,  these  do  not  prove  that  they  are  the  same.  There 
are  similarities  also  between  the  first  and  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  but  these  have  been  separated  by  almost  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  These  similarities  confused  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  but  are  easily  deciphered  by  us  today.  Undoubtedly 
after  the  church  is  translated,  tribulation  saints  will  be  able 
to  see  the  distinction  of  the  coming  for  translation  and  the 
coming  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  a  similar  clarity. 

Before  considering  the  opposing  schools  of  thought  repre- 
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sented  in  the  posttribulational  and  midtribulational  view¬ 
points,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  an  offshoot  of  pre- 
tribulationism  known  as  the  partial  rapture  view.  While  re¬ 
jected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pretribulationists 
and  considered  by  them  a  doctrinal  aberration,  its  issues  must 
be  presented  before  leaving  the  general  field  of  pretribula- 
tionism.  To  this  the  next  discussion  will  be  devoted. 
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THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY 

By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.M.,  D.D.,  L1.L.D. 


Eorroft’s  Non:  This  article  ia  the  aecond  in  the  series  by  Dr. 
McClain,  President  of  Grace  Theological  Seminap^,  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana,  which  constituted  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 
Memorial  Lectureship,  November  9-12,  1954.  In  expanded  form 
this  series  will  appear  as  part  of  a  volume  in  a  projected  set 
on  Christian  Theology  by  Dr.  McClain. 

Since  this  area  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is  in  certain 
respects  the  most  important  one  of  the  entire  investigation, 
something  by  the  way  of  introduction  should  be  said  regarding 
the  nature,  interpretation  and  extent  of  kingdom  prophecy. 

THE  NATURE  OP  KINGDOM  PROPHECY 
a.  Viewed  from  one  standpoint,  kingdom  prophecy  arises 
out  of  definite  historical  siuation  existing  immediately  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet.  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Even  in  purely  predictive  prophecy,  or  what  some  have 
called  apocalyptic  prediction,  although  the  prophet  may  say 
nothing  about  the  immediate  historical  situation,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  provides  the  background  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
future.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  predictive  prophecy  totally 
unrelated  to  history. 

b.  Sometimes  prophecies  of  the  kingdom  have  what  has 
been  called  a  “double  reference,”  or  which  might  be  more 
accurately  called  an  “apotelesmatic”  character.  As  Delitzsch 
has  written,  “All  prophecy  is  complex,  i.e.,  it  sees  together 
what  history  outrolls  as  separate:  and  all  prophecy  is  apotel- 
esmatic,  i.e.,  it  sees  close  behind  the  nearest-coming,  epoch- 
making  turn  in  history,  the  summit  of  the  end.”'  That  is, 
somewhat  as  a  picture  lacks  the  dimension  of  depth,  the 
prophecy  often  lacks  the  dimension  of  time :  events  appear  on 
the  screen  of  prophecy  which  in  their  fulfillment  may  be 
widely  separated  in  time.  Thus  the  student  may  find  a  proph- 

‘Herzog’i  Real  Encyclopedia,  III,  286.  Quoted  from  West,  Thousand  Years 
iu  Both  Testaments,  p.  206. 
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ecy  referring  to  some  event  in  the  near  future  connected  with 
the  historical  phase  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  to  some  far  off 
event  connected  with  the  Messiah  and  his  millennial  kingdom. 
When  the  first  event  arrives  it  becomes  the  earnest  and  divine 
forecast  of  the  more  distant  and  final  event.  An  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  found  in  Isaiah  13 :17 — 14  ;4,  a  prediction  which 
begins  with  the  defeat  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes,  and  moves 
from  that  point  immediately  to  a  Babylon  of  the  end-time. 
The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  prophecies  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  King,  which  New  Testament  history 
“outrolls”  into  two  advents  greatly  separated  in  time.  Such  a 
view  of  prophecy  does  not  mean  an  abandonment  of  its  liter- 
ality,  as  some  have  argued.  The  double  prediction  is  literal, 
and  is  to  be  literally  fulfilled :  The  Medes  have  destroyed  his¬ 
toric  Babylon,  and  God  will  also  literally  destroy  a  future 
Babylon.  Christ  has  come  once  literally;  and  He  will  again 
break  into  the  stream  of  history  with  no  less  literality. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  KINGDOM  PROPHECY 

Without  paying  too  much  attention  to  individual  varia¬ 
tions,  I  have  reduced  the  important  methods  now  current  to 
three,  which  I  have  named  the  literal,  the  eclectical,  and  the 
critical;  being  deeply  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere 
names.  As  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  my  classes,  you 
should  feel  at  liberty  to  improve  upon  my  suggestions — but 
be  sure  that  yours  are  better  than  mine. 

The  literal  method.  Probably  this  method  has  never  been 
stated  better  than  by  Ellicott:  “The  true  and  honest  method 
of  interpreting  the  Word  of  God  [is]  the  literal,  historical, 
and  grammatical.”*  This  method,  as  its  adherents  have  ex¬ 
plained  times  without  number,  leaves  room  for  all  the  devices 
and  nuances  of  language,  including  the  use  of  figure,  metaphor, 
simile,  symbol  and  allegory.  In  their  criticism  of  this  literal 
method,  most  of  its  critics  have  been  guilty  of  a  “crasser  lit¬ 
eralism”  than  ever  used  by  any  reputable  adherent  of  the 
method  in  its  application  to  the  Word  of  God.  Certainly  the 
literal  method  is  not  without  its  problems,  but  these  problems 
are  only  such  as  naturally  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  human 
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language.  Basically  the  method  is  extremely  simple.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Psalm  72:6  speaks  of  the  Messianic  King  as  follows: 
“He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.”  Here 
we  have  a  literal  coming — the  Lord  “shall  come  down.”  Also 
the  effect  of  his  coming  is  literal,  although  in  this  case  it  is 
described  by  a  simile — **like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.”  If 
you  have  ever  seen  the  glorious  effect  of  a  summer  shower 
coming  down  on  a  field  of  grass  which  has  been  cut,  then  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  literal  effect  of  our  Lord’s 
coming  will  be  upon  a  troubled  world.  Of  course,  if  you  wish 
to  depart  from  simple  common  sense,  you  can  say  that  in  this 
text  “grass”  stands  for  the  church  at  Pentecost;  “mown” 
stands  for  the  unsanctified  state  of  the  disciples  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion;  and  the  “rain”  stands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Once  launched  on  the  sea  of  conjecture,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  interpreters  finally  arrive  at  strange  ports,  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  reality  as  the  “beautiful  isle  of  somewhere.” 

In  a  comparatively  recent  book  written  by  Oswald  T.  Allis 
under  the  title  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  the  author  in  the 
course  of  his  anti-millennial  argument  makes  a  curious  attack 
upon  the  literal  method  of  prophetical  interpretation.  First  he 
criticizes  severely  some  premillennial  writers  for  being  more 
concerned  about  “typical  interpretation”  than  about  the  Old 
Testament  history  from  which  the  alleged  types  are  gathered. 
This  criticism  might  well  be  taken  to  heart.  But  then  Allis 
goes  on  to  complain  that,  “If  Ruth  can  give  ‘a  foreview  of  the 
Church,’  if  ‘the  larger  interpretation’  of  the  Songs  of  Solomon 
concerns  the  Church,  why  must  the  Church  be  absent  from 
the  glorious  visions  of  Isaiah?”  Now  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  very  able  and  intelligent  writer  of  these  words 
does  not  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  even  though  a  care¬ 
less  reader  might  miss  the  point.  Reduced  to  a  simple  state¬ 
ment,  his  argument  is  that  if  we  premillennialists  are  willing 
to  take  Old  Testament  history  typically,  we  should  not  object 
to  the  taking  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  typically.  “In  dealing 
with  prophecy,”  Allis  writes,  our  premillennial  “treatment 
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is  marked  by  a  literalism  which  refuses  to  recog^iize  types.”* 
This  seems  to  Allis  “strikingly  inconsistent”  on  our  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inconsistency  is  in  Allis  and  in  his 
fallacious  argument.  Our  answer  is  as  follows:  First,  premil- 
lennialists  take  both  history  and  prophecy  literally.  We  may 
indeed,  within  proper  limits,  find  in  history  certain  types  and 
shadows  of  things  to  come,  but  no  one  among  us  in  his  right 
senses  ever  questioned  the  literality  of  the  history.  But  what 
about  the  author  of  Prophecy  and  the  Church?  Well,  Allis 
accepts  the  history  as  literal,  but  denies  the  literality  of  the 
prophecy,  at  least  in  certain  areas  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
insists  that  a  typical  interpretation  is  the  only  one!  If  Allis 
were  as  willing  to  accept  the  literality  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  as  he  is  of  its  history,  I  for  one  would  raise  no  seri¬ 
ous  objection  if  he  should  find  some  legitimate  “types”  in 
both.  I  would  insist,  however,  that  just  as  in  any  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Old  Testament  history  Joseph  is  always  Joseph 
and  not  Christ,  even  so  in  prophecy  Israel  is  always  Israel 
and  never  the  church.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  preacher 
must  never  take  a  prophecy  concerning  Israel  and  apply  it  to 
the  church.  But  he  should  always  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  make  certain  that  his  hearers  know. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  fundamental  difference  between  Bib¬ 
lical  history  and  prophecy  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
History  deals  with  a  literal  event,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  type  pointing  to  some  future  event.  Thus  a  type  seems  to 
be  always  prophetic  in  nature.  As  the  late  William  G.  Moore- 
head  once  wrote,  “A  type  always  prefigures  something  future. 
A  Scriptural  type  and  predictive  prophecy  are  in  substance 
the  same,  differing  only  in  form.”*  On  the  other  hand,  proph¬ 
ecy  (predictive)  deals  directly  with  the  future  reality.  To 
talk  about  a  “typical  interpretation”  of  prophecy,  therefore, 
is  something  like  saying  that  prophecy  should  be  interpreted 
prophetically!  Perhaps  it  would  help  to  clear  the  air  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  all  the  adjectives,  and  simply  use  the  term 
interpretation  alone  in  its  first  and  original  sense,  “to  give 
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the  meaninsr  of/*  We  could  then  go  on  from  there  and  talk 
about  other  things,  such  as  types  and  applications.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  literal  interpretation. 

The  eclectic  method.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘‘spir¬ 
itual’*  method,  for  the  reason  that  “spiritualizing”  is  its  most 
distinctive  feature.  The  great  church  father  Origen  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  originator  of  this  method,  although  in 
his  better  moments  he  insisted  on  “‘an  exact  grammatical 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  the  basis  of  all  exegesis.”*  Origen 
was  a  Platonist  in  philosophy,  which  explains  much  in  his 
theology.  In  his  hands  the  spiritualizing  method  of  Biblical 
interpretation  became  a  useful  tool  in  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  a  literal  millennial  rule  of  Christ  on  earth,  something  which 
no  consistent  Platonist  could  possibly  accept. 

The  term  spiritval  should  be  rejected,  I  feel  strongly,  as 
a  proper  name  for  the  anti-literal  method  of  interpretation, 
for  at  least  two  reasons:  First,  the  word  spiritual  is  much 
too  fine  to  be  surrendered  without  protest  for  wrong  uses; 
and  second,  no  one  of  any  consequence  was  ever  known  to 
employ  the  “spiritualizing”  scheme  consistently  and  exclu¬ 
sively.  For  example.  Dr.  Shedd  speaks  disparagingly  of  what 
he  calls  “the  blooming  age  of  Millenarianism,”  and  finds  that 
this  age  was  mainly  caused  by  the  adoption  of  “the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies”  as  opposed 
to  the  spiritual  method.*  But  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
this  able  scholar  that  he  himself  did  not  use  the  “spiritual¬ 
izing”  method  exclusively,  not  even  in  his  approach  to  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  He  only  resorted  to  it  under  the  spell 
of  his  very  narrow  and  inadequate  notions  about  the  kingdom. 
At  other  times  in  his  Biblical  interpretations  Dr.  Shedd  be¬ 
came  just  as  literal  as  the  “literalists”  whom  he  criticizes. 
Doubtless  we  should  thank  God  that  not  all  men  are  logically 
consistent  in  holding  their  erroneous  opinions.  What  can 
happen  when  men  cut  loose  from  literality  may  be  seen  in 
Gregory  the  Great’s  exposition  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  we 

*New  Schaf-Herxo0  Encyclopedia  of  Religiont  Knovdedge,  (1910),  VIII, 
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learn  that  the  partiarch’s  three  friends  denote  the  heretics; 
his  seven  sons  are  the  twelve  apostles;  his  seven  thousand 
sheep  are  God's  faithful  people ;  and  his  three  thousand  hump¬ 
backed  camels  are  the  depraved  Gentiles ! 

Actually  therefore  the  anti-millenarian  scheme  of  propheti¬ 
cal  interpretation  is  eclectic,  employing  both  the  spiritualizing 
and  literal  methods. 

The  critical  method.  Adherents  of  this  method  regard  the 
Bible  for  the  most  part  as  a  collection  of  human  writings  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  religious  experiences  of  men  in  their  search 
for  God.  Since  it  was  written  by  men,  they  argue,  the  Bible 
should  be  treated  like  other  books  written  by  men.  Feeling  no 
compulsion  to  defend  any  doctrine  of  Biblical  inspiration  or 
infallibility,  they  move  through  the  Biblical  literature  drop¬ 
ping  burning  matches  anywhere  and  everywhere,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  burned  up.  The  one  good  thing  in  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  the  Bible  is  permitted  to  speak  for  itself  literally. 
If  the  Bible  says  something  which  to  these  men  seems  to 
contradict  history  or  science,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Bible. 
They  simply  reject  what  it  says.  Among  the  more  moderate 
members  of  this  school  of  interpretation  is  the  late  A.  B. 
Davidson,  who  leaves  no  question  whatever  about  his  attitude 
toward  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  concerning  Israel  and 
the  coming  kingdom.  The  question  of  interpretation  here,  he 
argues,  is  a  “double  one.”  The  first  question  is,  what  did  the 
prophets  mean?  “And  to  this  question  there  can  be  one  an¬ 
swer,”  writes  Davidson,  **  Their  meaning  is  the  literal  sense 
of  their  words**  (Italics  are  mine).  The  second  question  has  to 
do  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  Again  let  Davidson 
answer  his  own  question  in  his  own  words :  “There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies;  the 
question  is  how  far  this  meaning  is  now  valid**  (Italics  mine).* 
Although  we  may  regret  his  conclusion,  at  least  Davidson’s 
candor  is  refreshing. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  KINGDOM  PROPHECY 

In  a  very  real  sense,  all  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  kingdom  prophecy.  Even  those  predictions  which 
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deal  with  Messiah's  humiliation  and  sufferings  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  context  of  regal  glory.  As  Archibald 
M'Caig  has  rightfully  observed  concerning  the  great  prophetic 
period  in  Old  Testament  history,  “The  prophecies  all  more  or 
less  have  a  regal  tint,  and  the  coming  one  is  preeminently  the 
coming  king.”* 

Generally  we  may  say  that  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the 
future  mediatorial  kingdom  of  God  begins  with  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  references  in  the  Pentateuch;  opens  up  clearly  in  the 
records  of  the  historical  kingdom ;  grows  in  volume  and  brilli¬ 
ance  as  the  historical  kingdom  declines ;  and  comes  to  its  close 
in  Malachi. 

This  material  is  so  extensive  that  no  attempt  can  be  made 
in  these  lectures  to  present  an  exhaustive  list  of  references; 
nor  shall  I  try  to  deal  with  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  their  his¬ 
torical  utterance.  I  can  only  set  forth  in  very  much  condensed 
form  a  series  of  generalizations,  supported  by  selected  but 
representative  material  from  the  inspired  text  as  time  per¬ 
mits.  The  question  before  us  is,  therefore.  What  do  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  say  about  the  future  kingdom?  Whether 
their  conception  is  identical  or  not  with  the  kingdom  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  gospel  records  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  later  lecture. 

THE  LITERAUTY  OF  THE  COMING  KINGDOM 

This  kingdom  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  not  merely 
an  ideal  kingdom  like  the  Kantian  “kingdom  of  ends,”  some¬ 
thing  toward  which  man  must  ever  strive  but  never  attain. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  as  real  and  literal  in  the  realm  of 
sense  experience  as  the  historical  kingdom  of  Israel  or  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  today.  All  prophecy  from  first  to 
last  asserts  and  implies  this  literality:  in  such  details  as  its 
ruler  (Isa.  33:17),  its  geographical  location  (Isa.  14:1-2),  its 
citizens  (Jer.  23:3-6),  its  capital  city  (Isa.  2:5),  the  nations 
involved  (Isa.  11:11),  and  numerous  other  details  which  will 
appear  in  the  progress  of  this  study. 

Worthy  of  special  notice  here  is  the  fact  that  the  prophets 

*M’Caig,  “King,  Christ  as,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
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picture  the  coming  kingdom  as  one  which  will  destroy  and 
supplant  other  kingdoms  which  are  literal  (Dan.  2,  7).  The 
divine  kingdom  does  indeed  come  down  from  heaven,  but  the 
arena  of  action  is  on  earth  where  the  heavenly  kingdom  sup¬ 
plants  literal  kingdoms  and  functions  in  their  stead.  There 
is  no  place  left  for  an  unfilled  vacuum  in  human  history. 
Furthermore,  the  prophets  insist  that  the  coming  kingdom 
will  actually  be  a  revival  and  restoration  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  kingdom  of  history:  “the  former  dominion”  shall  be 
returned  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Mic. 
4 :1,  7,  8) ;  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen,  shall 
again  be  raised  up  by  divine  power,  “as  in  the  days  of  old” 
(Amos  9:11).  In  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  details  there 
is  the  unmistakable  flavor  of  literality. 

And  lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding  on  this  point, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  using  the  term  literal  as  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  term  spiritual.  Even  spiritual  things  are  literal ; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  most  literal  of  all  in  the  whole  realm  of 
reality.  By  literality  here  I  mean  that  the  prophetical  details 
of  the  coming  kingdom  will  be  tangible  in  the  world  of  sense 
experience:  “Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  .  .  .  they  shall 
behold  the  land”  (Isa.  33 :17) ;  and  “All  flesh  shall  see  it  to¬ 
gether”  (Isa.  40:5).  With  such  words  before  us,  therefore, 
we  should  not  be  too  quick  to  criticize  the  literal-mindedness 
of  the  early  apostles  when  they  asked  of  the  risen  Christ, 
“Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?”  (Acts  1:6). 

THE  FUTURE  ESTABUSHMENT  OP  THE  KINGDOM  ' 

The  time  of  its  establishment,  to  the  prophets,  sometimes 
seems  to  be  very  near  at  hand:  Haggai  says  it  will  come  in 
“a  little  while”  (2:6-9);  Isaiah  says,  “a  very  little  while” 
(29:17).  Yet  other  predictions  indicate  that  the  kingdom  is 
far  in  the  future,  after  the  lapse  of  “many  days”  (Hos.  3 :4,  5), 
or  in  the  “latter  days”  (Isa.  2:2).  Doubtless  the  reconciliation 
of  these  forecasts  may  be  found  in  the  divine  mind  to  which 
our  many  days  are  only  a  very  little  while. 
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The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  is  always  preceded  by 
divine  judgments.  There  will  be  world-wide  military  prepara¬ 
tion  and  devastating  wars  among  the  nations  (Joel  3:9-16; 
Isa.  3:25 — 4:1):  great  cosmic  disturbances  affecting  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Joel  2:30-31);  a  special  judgment  upon  the 
nation  of  Israel  which  will  attend  their  regathering  back  into 
the  land  of  the  promised  kingdom  (Ezek.  20 :35,  33,  ASV) ;  and 
also  a  special  judgment  upon  the  living  Gentile  nations,  based 
primarily  upon  their  treatment  of  Israel  whom  they  have 
scattered  among  the  nations  and  robbed  of  their  silver  and 
gold  (Joel  3:1-8).  Some  of  these  divine  judgments  will  fall 
upon  the  earth  itself,  causing  it  to  *‘reel  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunkard” — all  this  to  precede  that  glorious  day  “When  the 
Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem” 
(Isa.  24:17-23). 

Thus  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  established  form  will 
be  a  world-shaking  event.  Although  the  divine  work  of  prep¬ 
aration  may  seem  at  times  almost  interminable,  its  actual 
establishment  will  not  be  a  long  and  gradual  process,  so  im¬ 
perceptible  at  times  that  sceptics  will  be  able  to  dispute 
whether  there  even  be  such  a  thing  as  a  kingdom  of  God.  On 
the  contrary,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  will  be  sudden,  com¬ 
parable  only  to  the  falling  of  a  great  stone  from  heaven; 
supernatural  in  its  descent  as  a  stone  “cut  out  without  hands” ; 
and  catastrophic  in  its  immediate  effects,  destroying  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  earth  so  completely  that  no  trace  of  them  can  be 
found  (see  Dan.  2,  7). 

THE  RULER  OP  THIS  FUTURE  KINGDOM 

The  names  and  titles  applied  to  the  coming  King  indicate 
that  he  will  be  both  human  and  divine  in  nature.  He  is  called 
“a  man”  (Isa.  32:1,  2),  one  like  unto  a  “son  of  man”  (Dan. 
7:13,  14),  the  “son”  of  God  (Ps.  2:7),  a  “rod  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse”  (Isa.  11:1),  a  “righteous  branch  of  David”  (Jer. 
23:5),  “God”  and  “the  Lord  Jehovah”  (Isa.  40:9,  10,  ASV), 
“Wonderful,  Counseller,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace”  (Isa.  9:6,  7). 

He  will  be  perfect  in  character,  wisdom  and  ability.  The 
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Spirit  of  God  rests  upon  him  in  wisdom,  understanding,  coun¬ 
sel,  might,  knowledge,  and  fear  of  the  Lord ;  righteousness  is 
the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins 
(Isa.  11:1-5).  He  does  not  win  his  way  to  power  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  demagoguery  or  military  force;  his  voice  is 
not  heard  in  the  street  and  a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break ; 
yet  unlike  other  rulers  and  statesmen  he  “shall  not  fail  or  be 
discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth”  (Isa. 
42:1-4). 

But  over  against  this  clearly  revealed  glory,  there  is  a  deep 
note  of  mystery  in  the  career  of  the  coming  King.  He  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Old  Testament  prophecy  as  a  man  of  sorrow,  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men;  wounded,  bruised,  afflicted  and 
dying  for  the  iniquities  of  men  (Isa.  63).  He  is  the  great 
shepherd  of  Israel,  yet  he  is  smitten  by  the  sword  of  God,  and 
the  sheep  are  scattered  (Zech.  13:7;  cf.  Isa.  40:9-11).  He  is 
“Messiah  the  Prince”  of  Israel,  ruler  of  the  nations,  yet  he 
is  “cut  off”  and  has  nothing  which  belongs  to  his  regal  glory 
(Dan.  9:26,  26). 

This  mysterious  problem  did  not  go  altogether  unnoticed 
by  the  Jewish  rabbins;  some  thought  there  might  be  two 
Messiahs,  one  the  “son  of  Joseph”  who  would  die,  the  other 
the  “son  of  David”  who  would  reign  in  glory.  Other  Jewish 
scholars  applied  the  prophecies  of  the  suffering  to  the  nation 
of  Israel  personified,  a  view  favored  by  modern  Jewish  in¬ 
terpretation.  These  proposed  solutions,  however,  seem  to  be 
definitely  post-Christian  in  origin,  and  were  motivated  prob¬ 
ably  by  Jewish  antagonism  toward  the  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
anyone,  having  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  alone  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  Christian  history,  could  or  ever  did  arrive  at 
a  correct  solution  of  the  problem:  that  is,  not  two  Messiahs, 
but  one  Messiah  with  two  comings  separated  by  a  vast  gulf 
in  time. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  problem  was  given  serious 
consideration  in  pre-Christian  times  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  themselves.  These  men  saw  clearly  the  sufferings 
and  glory  of  Messiah;  they  also  understood  the  sequence  of 
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events — the  sufferings  would  be  first,  and  the  glory  would 
“follow.”  But  the  time  relation  between  the  two  was  an  un¬ 
solved  problem  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  although  they 
searched  their  own  inspired  writings  to  discover  “what  time 
or  what  manner  of  time”  was  signified  (1  Pet.  1:9-11,  ASV). 
If  this  time  relationship  was  ever  revealed  exactly  to  the 
prophets.  Scripture  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any  such  revelation. 
And  this  silence  will  become  a  fact  of  high  importance  when 
we  come  later  to  the  gospel  records  and  ask.  Was  the  kingdom 
in  any  sense  postponed? 

THE  NATURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  KINGDOM 

The  Mediatorial  Kingdom  as  set  forth  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  is  monarchical  in  form.  The  ruler  will  sit  upon  a 
“throne,”  and  the  government  will  be  “upon  his  shoulder” 
(Isa.  9:6,  7).  He  receives  his  authority  and  holds  it  by  divine 
grant:  he  is  God’s  king,  established  upon  his  throne  by  God 
himself  (Ps.  2:6;  Dan.  7:14).  His  rule  will  be  characterized 
by  severity,  but  a  severity  based  upon  absolute  justice  and 
righteousness  (Ps.  2:7-9;  Isa.  11:4a).  And  although  he  will 
rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  yet  with  infinite  tender¬ 
ness  he  will  deal  with  the  meek  and  the  needy,  gathering  the 
lambs  in  his  arms  and  carrying  them  in  his  bosom  (Isa. 
40:10,  11). 

In  its  external  organization,  the  prophets  picture  the 
kingdom  with  the  mediatorial  king  at  its  head ;  associated 
with  him  are  those  who  are  called  “princes”  (Isa.  32:1) ;  the 
“saints”  possess  the  kingdom,  doubtless  the  saved  of  Old 
Testament  days  (Dan.  7:18,  22,  27);  the  living  nation  of 
Israel  is  given  first  place  of  favor  and  authority  on  earth,  and 
the  nation  which  rebels  against  it  will  perish  (Isa.  60:3,  10, 
12).  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  will  include  “all  people, 
nations,  and  languages”  (Dan.  7:14),  though  certain  passages 
suggest  an  unwilling  subjection  on  the  part  of  some,  a  point  I 
shall  discuss  later. 

All  the  functions  of  government  are  centered  in  the  person 
of  the  mediatorial  king.  The  prophet  Isaiah  sees  him  and 
names  him  as  “judge,”  “lawgiver,”  and  “King” — remarkable 
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forecast  of  the  conventional  divisions  of  modern  government : 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  (Isa.  33:22).  The  founding 
fathers  of  our  own  American  government,  approaching  their 
task  with  a  deep  suspicion  of  human  nature,  designed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances  to  separate  these  three  depart¬ 
ments  and  keep  any  one  of  them  from  getting  too  much  power. 
Although  it  seems  clumsy,  wasteful  and  inefficient  at  times, 
our  government  has  provided  a  welcome  refuge  for  personal 
liberty  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  will  continue  to  do  so— if 
we  can  keep  it.  But  this  is  not  the  most  ideal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  When  God's  own  glorious  King  takes  over  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  it  will  be  safe  at  last  to  concentrate  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  in  one  Person.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  will  do  everything,  but  rather  that  he  will  be  the  directing 
head  and  final  authority;  thus  providing  a  unifying  center, 
both  infinitely  wise  and  good,  for  all  the  activities  of  govern¬ 
ment,  something  which  no  government  on  earth  has  ever  had. 

THE  EXTENT  AND  DURATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

*Tn  that  day,”  the  prophet  Zechariah  declares,  “The  Lord 
shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth”  (14:9).  And  the  Psalmist  de¬ 
scribes  the  scope  of  his  government  with  still  greater  detail, 
“He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
River  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  shall  bow  before  him ;  and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the 
dust. ...  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all  nations 
shall  serve  him”  (72:8-11).  Instead  of  regarding  government 
as  a  necessary  evil — ^the  less  of  it,  the  better — ^the  beneficent 
rule  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  will  permeate  and  affect  every 
department  of  human  life:  “In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon 

the  bells  of  the  horses,  HOLINESS  UNTO  THE  LORD _ 

Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holiness 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Zech.  14:20-21).  That  artificial  and 
popular  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  will 
disappear  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  King  who  is  the 
giver  and  sustainer  of  all  that  exists. 

The  rule  and  power  of  this  kingdom  will  never  suffer  any 
diminution  or  reverses,  such  as  are  common  with  ordinary 
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governments:  “Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon 
his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  forever.”  This  is  be¬ 
cause  its  foundation  is  not  in  man  but  in  God:  “The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  will  accomplish  this”  (Isa.  9 :7).  And  joining 
together  in  a  single  passage  the  two  ideas  of  universality  and 
eternity,  Daniel  describes  the  rule  of  the  mediatorial  King 
as  a  dominion  extending  over  all,  and  also  “an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,”  and  “which  shall  not 
be  destroyed”  (7:14).  The  throne  of  this  kingdom  endures 
forever  because,  as  the  Psalmist  declares,  it  is  “Thy  throne, 
0  God”  (46:6). 

THE  EXTENSIVE  NATURE  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

An  examination  of  how  and  where  the  kingdom  functions 
in  human  life  will  shed  light  upon  its  vast  extension.  Its  estab¬ 
lishment  will  bring  about  sweeping  changes  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  man’s  activity,  so  far-reaching  that  Isaiah  speaks  of 
its  arena  as  “a  new  earth”  (66:17).  Every  need  of  humanity 
will  be  anticipated  and  provided  for:  “Before  they  call,”  God 
says,  “I  will  answer”  (Isa.  66:24).  For  the  most  part,  the 
various  current  views  of  the  kingdom  are  too  narrow;  in 
concentrating  upon  some  one  aspect,  men  have  missed  the 
richness  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  Nowhere  in  all  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  its  great  variety  revealed  so  clearly  as  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets,  who  saw  the  coming  kingdom  functioning  in 
at  least  six  important  realms: 

The  kingdom  iviU  he  spiritiuU  in  nature.  It  will  bring  per¬ 
sonal  salvation  from  the  hand  of  God  (Isa.  12:1-6),  divine 
forgiveness  for  sin  (Jer.  31:34),  provision  of  God’s  own 
righteousness  for  men  (Jer.  23:3-6),  moral  and  spiritual 
cleansing,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  (Ezek.  36:24-28),  in¬ 
ward  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  (Jer.  31:33), 
recognition  by  men  of  all  nations  that  Jehovah  is  the  true 
God,  the  God  who  is  able  to  answer  prayer  (Zech.  8:20-23), 
the  restoration  of  genuine  joy  and  gladness  to  human  life 
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(Isa.  35:10),  and  the  pouring  out  of  God’s  Spirit  “upon  all 
flesh”  (Joel  2:28). 

The  spiritual  blessings  enumerated  above  are  only  a  few 
out  of  the  many  which  the  kingdom  brings  to  a  sinful  and 
needy  world.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  dictum  of  writers  who 
insist  that  the  kingdom  is  “spiritual,”  unless  they  insist  upon 
a  deflnition  of  the  term  which  is  exclusively  Platonic,  or  unless 
they  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  a  spiritual  kingdom 
can  function  in  a  world  of  sense  experience.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  kingdom  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  basically  “spiritual,”  yet  a  kingdom 
producing  tangible  effects  in  every  department  of  human  life. 

The  kingdom  will  be  ethical  in  its  effects.  At  last  there 
will  be  a  proper  estimate  of  moral  values  in  human  life;  the 
fool  will  no  longer  be  called  noble  (Isa.  32:5);  darkness  will 
not  be  called  light.  An  adjustment  of  moral  inequalities  will 
sweep  through  every  department  of  human  relationships  (Isa. 
40:3-5).  Moral  retribution  at  last  will  become  an  individual 
matter:  men  shall  no  longer  say,  “The  fathers  have  eaten  a 
sour  grape,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But  every 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity”  (Jer.  31:29-30) :  thus  re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  greatest  present  stumbling  blocks  to  ra¬ 
tional  belief  in  a  moral  universe. 

The  kingdom  will  bring  great  social  and  economic  changes. 
All  wars  will  be  eliminated  (Zech.  9:10).  But  instead  of  abol¬ 
ishing  the  arts  and  sciences  which  today  are  contributing  to 
the  horrors  and  destruction  of  warfare,  these  things  will  be 
turned  to  economic  uses :  the  sword  becomes  a  plowshare  and 
the  spear  a  pruninghook;  and,  I  suppose,  the  stuff  of  the 
atomic  bomb  will  generate  power  and  light  up  the  darkness 
(Isa.  2:4).  An  era  of  worldwide  peace  will  be  ushered  in  by 
divine  sanctions,  never  to  end  again  (Isa.  9:7).  Social  justice 
at  last  will  become  a  reality,  not  merely  something  to  be  talked 
about  by  self-seeking  politicians:  Men  will  actually  get  and 
enjoy  what  they  produce;  one  shall  not  build  a  house  and 
another  live  in  it  (Isa.  65:21-22).  No  longer  will  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  ignorant,  be  subject  to  economic  exploitation; 
but  they  shall  be  redeemed  from  “deceit  and  violence”  because 
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they  are  “  precious”  in  the  sight  of  the  great  King  (Ps.  72  :l-4, 
12-14).  With  complete  social  and  economic  justice  for  all, 
everything  in  human  life  will  be  tenderly  fostered.  The  hope¬ 
less  invalid  will  not  be  consigned  to  the  tragic  comfort  of 
euthanasia;  neither  will  the  backward  child  be  finally  and 
rigidly  classified  at  a  fixed  capacity-level ;  “a  bruised  reed  will 
he  not  break,  and  a  dimly  burning  wick  will  he  not  quench” 
(Isa.  42:3,  ASV).  Even  that  stubborn  obstacle  to  human  un¬ 
derstanding  and  international  accord,  the  barrier  of  lan¬ 
guages,  will  apparently  be  broken  down.  “The  discord  of 
Babel  shall,  as  it  were,  give  place  to  unity  of  language.”'* 
Philosophy,  science  and  religion  will  dw’ell  together  in  har¬ 
mony,  abundantly  available  to  all  (Isa.  33:6,  ASV). 

The  kingdom  will  have  political  effects.  With  its  establish¬ 
ment  on  earth,  a  central  authority  will  be  set  up  for  the  ad¬ 
judication  and  settlement  of  international  disputes;  and  this 
authority  will  have  not  only  the  requisite  wisdom  to  make 
just  and  impartial  decisions  but  also  the  power  to  enforce 
them :  “Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem;  and  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations” 
(Isa.  2:3-4).  Thus  resort  to  war  will  become  both  unnecessary 
and  useless.  National  security,  that  political  mirage  of  uneasy 
statesmen,  will  be  guaranteed  to  all.  Military  science  will  be¬ 
come  obsolete — “Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more” 
(Isa.  2:4).  The  international  problem  of  the  Jew,  which  is 
certainly  political  in  part,  will  be  solved  permanently  by  the 
divine  restoration  of  this  people  to  their  own  land  (Amos 
9:14-15),  and  by  the  reestablishment  and  unification  of  the 
Jewish  state:  “One  nation  in  the  land  .  .  .  and  one  king  shall 
be  king  of  them  all;  and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations, 
neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at 
all”  (Ezek.  37:22-24).  The  present  Jewish  State  in  Palestine 
indicates  a  trend  toward  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  no 
permanent  solution  can  ever  be  reached  apart  from  divine 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  mediatorial  King  (Zech. 
12:3-9). 

''Charles  J.  Ellicott,  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  note  on  Zephaniah 
S:9. 
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The  kingdom  wiU  have  ecclesiastical  effects.  Its  ruler  will 
combine  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  both  King  and  Priest 
(Ps.  110;  cf.  Zech.  6:13).  Thus  both  church  and  state  become 
one  in  purpose  and  action;  which  is  certainly  the  ideal  com¬ 
bination  ify  as  the  Word  of  God  teaches,  there  is  but  one  true 
religion.  The  American  policy  of  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  which  I  fully  approve  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions,  is  not  however  the  ideal  policy,  but  rather  a  policy 
of  safety  in  a  sinful  world  where  political  and  ecclesiastical 
power  too  often  get  into  the  wrong  hands.  In  the  days  of  the 
coming  kingdom  a  central  sanctuary  will  be  established  on 
earth,  to  which  men  from  all  nations  will  come  to  worship 
the  one  true  God  whose  glory  will  be  visibly  revealed  in  the 
mediatorial  King  (Ezek.  37:26-28;  43:1-7).  With  this  revela¬ 
tion,  what  we  call  ''religious  freedom’’  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  man’s  dream  of  religious  unity  will  become  a  reality,  se¬ 
cured  by  divinely  imposed  sanctions  wherever  actively  op¬ 
posed  (Zech.  14:16-19). 

It  has  been  objected  (carelessly,  I  think)  that  a  central 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  for  warship  would  be  a  backward 
step,  reversing  the  spiritual  and  universal  principle  laid  down 
by  our  Lord  when  he  said  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  "The  hour 
cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  warship  the  Father.  .  .  .  They  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  4:21-24).  The 
objection  misses  the  point  of  the  passage  entirely.  Our  Lord 
was  not  abolishing  worship  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (There 
are  churches  there  today),  but  he  was  adding  the  idea  of  uni¬ 
versality  to  the  historical  idea  of  localized  warship.  The  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  central  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  for  inter¬ 
national  worship  will  no  more  detract  from  the  principle  of 
universality  than  the  going  of  Bishop  Oxnam  up  to  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  his  city  next  Sunday  morning.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  universality  and  locality  in  worship  are  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  ideas  is  certainly  unwarranted  either  in  rea¬ 
son  or  revelation.  Objections  like  this  arise  out  of  prejudice 
not  logic. 

The  kingdom  will  he  physical  in  its  effects.  Bodily  in- 
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iirmities  will  be  healed,  and  disease  controlled  by  divine  pre¬ 
vention  (Isa.  36:6-6;  33:24).  Longevity  of  life  will  be  re¬ 
stored  ;  in  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  the  crisis  of  physical  death 
will  be  experienced  only  by  those  incorrigible  individualists 
who  rebel  against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  (Isa.  66:20,  22). 
The  ordinary  hazards  of  physical  life,  so  tragic  and  heart¬ 
breaking  today,  will  then  be  under  supernatural  control 
(Isa.  66:23;  Ezek.  34:23-31).  In  that  day  some  modem  books 
on  ethics  will  be  largely  obsolete:  as  for  example,  Durant 
Drake  has  written,  “When  we  have  done  our  best  we  are  still 
at  the  mercy  of  fortune.  ...  If  all  men  were  perfectly  virtu¬ 
ous,  we  should  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  flood  and  lightning, 
poisonous  snakes,  icebergs  and  fog  at  sea,  a  thousand  forms 
of  accident  and  disease,  old  age  and  death.  The  millennium 
will  not  bring  pure  happiness  to  man ;  he  is  too  feeble  a  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  presence  of  forces  with  which  he  cannot  cope.”*' 
The  answer  of  the  prophets  to  all  this  is  that  in  the  coming 
kingdom  men  “shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for 
calamity”  (Isa.  66:23,  ASV).  For  the  earth  in  that  day  will 
be  under  the  direct  control  of  One  whose  voice  even  the  “winds 
and  the  waves  obey.” 

The  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  will,  furthermore,  be 
signalized  by  tremendous  geological  changes  (Zech.  14:3-4; 
Ezek.  38:19-20) ;  and  these  changes  could  very  naturally  bring 
about  corresponding  climatic  alterations,  causing  the  waste 
regions  of  the  earth  to  become  fruitful  and  “blossom  as  the 
rose”  (Isa.  36:1,  6,  7).  At  the  same  time  there  will  come  a 
great  increase  in  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
so  that  “the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper”  (Amos  9 :13). 
Even  in  the  animal  world  some  remarkable  changes  will  come 
to  pass:  “The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  .  .  .  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  de¬ 
stroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord”  (Isa.  11:6,  9). 

Such  is  the  extensive  nature  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom 
as  presented  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  And  in  closing, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  satisfies  and  reconciles  all  legiti¬ 
mate  viewpoints.  The  kingdom  is  spiritual ;  with  effects  which 


Problems  of  Conduct,  Revised  Edition,  1920,  p.  168. 
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are  ethical,  social,  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
physical.  To  single  out  any  one  of  these  important  aspects, 
and  deny  validity  to  the  others,  is  to  narrow  unwisely  the 
breadth  of  the  prophetic  vision  and  to  set  limits  upon  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  human  life  on  earth  under  God. 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September,  1955,  Number) 


PROBLEMS  IN  LITERAL  INTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 


By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March,  1955,  Number) 

In  the  previous  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  that  the  basic  theme  of  this  important  segment  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  setting  forth  of  the  requirements  for  the 
individual  Israelite  to  enter  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  as 
well  as  the  standard  for  his  manner  of  life  in  the  kingdom. 
Likewise  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  be  in  effect  during 
the  tribulation  period  as  well  as  the  period  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  important  problems  remain  to  be  considered  in  these 
pages.  Serious  thought  must  be  given  to  the  obvious  legal 
character  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  as  well  as 
to  the  question  of  the  application  of  these  teachings  to  the 
lives  of  those  contemporary  disciples  who  heard  Him  on  the 
mount.  These  will  be  discussed  under  the  headings  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  sermon, 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

One  of  the  points  most  bitterly  assailed  by  non-pre- 
millenarians — indeed  by  some  who  call  themselves  non-dis- 
pensational  premillenarians — is  that  the  millennial  kingdom 
is  to  be  an  age  in  which  law  is  to  be  the  basic  governmental 
principle.  Conditioned  as  they  are  by  this  age  of  grace,  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  the  reasons  motivating  their  criti¬ 
cisms.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  many  who  make  this 
criticism  do  not  even  maintain  the  distinction  between  law' 
and  grace  in  this  age.  Because  they  intermingle  law  and  grace 
now,  they  are  unable  to  see  the  absolute  legal  character  of 
the  age  to  come. 

However,  a  more  important  problem  than  the  criticism 
of  opponents  of  premillenarianism  is  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  obviously  legal  character  of  the  age  of  the  kingdom. 
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This  is  the  relationship  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  to  the  cxoss. 
It  is  patent  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation.  However,  it  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  Christ 
died  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  in  order  that  law’s  penalty,  guilt, 
and  power  might  no  longer  crush  and  blight  mortal  man.  As 
Paul  tells  us,  the  death  of  Christ  blotted  out  “the  handwriting 
of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross”  (Col.  2 :14). 
That  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  no  one  will  deny. 
All  of  the  righteous  demands  of  that  legal  system,  including 
its  penalty  of  death,  were  fulfilled  by  Christ  in  His  righteous 
life  and  death  on  the  cross. 

Since  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
it  might  be  logical  to  suppose  that  the  law  has  passed  out  of 
existence  and  no  longer  has  any  effect  upon  the  Jew.  However, 
at  least  two  things  militate  against  such  a  conclusion.  Matthew 
5 :17  says,  “Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or 
the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.”  Any 
attempt  to  posit  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  law  for  the  Jew 
of  the  kingdom  is  forbidden  by  Christ’s  denial  that  the  law  is 
to  be  destroyed.  In  addition  in  verse  nineteen,  he  tells  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  “Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  As  Chafer  reminds  us,*  this  has  to  do  with  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law  in  the  kingdom. 

Lest  anyone  advance  the  idea  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
is  different  than  the  law  of  Moses,  his  attention  is  directed  to 
Deuteronomy  30 :8,  “And  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day.”  Moses  clearly  indicates  that  the  command¬ 
ments  which  the  Jews  will  obey  in  the  kingdom  will  be  the 
same  commandments  which  he  instituted  in  his  day.  Again 
Chafer  comments:  “The  law  system  is  not  introduced  again 
at  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  age;  it  is  continued  with 

‘Lewis  Speriy  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  219. 
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certain  additions  directly  from  the  Mosaic  system  with  no 
reference  to  or  contributions  from,  this  intercalation  age.”* 
**. . .  Christ  goes  on  to  state  that  the  kingdom  law,  while  intro¬ 
ducing  no  new  subjects  of  regulation,  does,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
tend  the  obligation  beyond  the  act  to  the  motive.  The  phrase, 
‘Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said* — the  Mosaic  declaration 
— is  followed  by  the  phrase,  ‘But  I  say  unto  you' — ^the  kingdom 
demand.  Thus  throughout  Matthew  6 :21-44  the  contrasts  are 
drawn.”* 

Thus  it  is  greatly  intensified  Mosaic  law  which  will  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  kingdom  age.  But  it  is  a  law  which  can  be  obeyed 
because  God  gives  enabling  power  (C/.  Jer.  31:31-34;  Ezek. 
36:26-27;  Deut.  30:6). 

The  problem  still  remains.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  to  the  cross?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  a  proper  understanding  of  Matthew  5 :17.  When  Christ  ful¬ 
filled  the  law,  what  did  He  do?  For  the  Christian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  guilt  and  penalty  which  were  registered  against  him 
because  of  his  sin  are  wiped  out  the  moment  he  accepts  by 
faith  the  finished  work  of  Christ  on  Calvary.  In  the  words  of 
Paul,  ‘‘There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  .  .  .”  (Romans  8:1).  In  addition,  the  be¬ 
liever  of  the  church  age  does  not  live  by  law  but  by  grace  or 
faith.  As  Paul  reminds  us,  “Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ  that  we  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  but  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer 
under  a  schoolmaster”  (Gal.  3:24-25).  The  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  is  clear  concerning  the  Christian's  relationship  to 
the  law,  both  before  and  after  salvation. 

In  addition  to  the  Jew  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  another 
group  who  are  affected  by  this  verse — ^the  unsaved  world. 
While  Christ  completely  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  law  upon 
the  cross  for  the  believer,  His  cross  work  has  no  effect  on  the 
unbeliever.  The  latter  is  condemned  before  God  just  as  if 
Christ  had  never  died  on  the  cross  for  him  and  his  condenma- 
tion  will  extend  out  into  eternity  unless  he  accepts  by  faith 


*Ibid.,  IV,  167. 
Ubid.,  V,  106. 
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that  death  upon  the  cross  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  not  freed 
from  the  law  principle  unless  his  freedom  comes  through  his 
personal  faith  in  the  one  who  fulfilled  all  law. 

From  God’s  dealings  with  these  two  preceding  groups,  an , 
answer  to  our  question  may  be  indicated.  In  the  case  of  the 
believer,  the  law  is  seen  to  be  that  which  leads  or  directs  him 
to  the  Savior  whether  it  be  the  Mosaic  law  or  the  Scripture  as 
a  whole.  In  his  salvation  he  is  seen  to  be  freed  from  the  law 
and  enters  into  a  life  which  has  faith  as  its  ruling  principle. 
Living  by  law  or  works  does  not  bring  him  salvation;  faith 
is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  unsaved,  law  only  works  to 
his  condemnation. 

What  about  the  Jew  of  the  kingdom?  Is  he  saved  by  law? 
Assuredly  not.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  salvation 
in  every  dispensation  is  by  faith.  That  faith  may  be  placed  in 
God  for  different  reasons  but  ultimately  that  faith  was  re¬ 
deemed  in  the  saving  work  of  Christ  on  Calvary. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  Jew  of  the  kingdom  is 
saved  by  his  faith  in  Christ.  As  Zechariah  12:10  tells  us, 
“And  I  will  pour  out  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplica¬ 
tions:  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only 
son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bit¬ 
terness  for  his  firstborn.”  Although  their  visible  eyes  shall 
see  the  Son  of  God  in  His  millennial  glory,  it  shall  be  with  the 
eye  of  faith  that  they  shall  appropriate  Him  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.  Suddenly  under  the  energizing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
shall  realize  that  the  crucified  and  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  their  Messiah  and  they  shall  put  their  trust  in  him  in  saving 
faith. 

In  their  salvation,  their  experience  parallels  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  saint  and  the  New  Testament  saint.  While 
the  Word  of  God  does  not  give  a  clear  revelation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  salvation  for  the  Old  Testament  Jew,  it  is  clear  that 
like  his  New  Testament  brother,  salvation  came  to  him  by 
faith  in  God. 

The  Jew  of  the  millennial  kingdom  will  be  saved  by  faith 
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in  Christ’s  finished  work  on  the  cross  but  his  rule  of  life  will 
be  law.  As  far  as  his  salvation  is  concerned,  it  rests  upon  pure 
grace  even  as  does  the  believer  of  this  age.  His  position  or 
rank  in  the  kingdom  will  be  determined  on  quite  a  different 
basis,  for  it  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  his  obedience 
to  the  intensified  law  of  Moses.  An  indication  of  this  is  given 
in  Matthew  6:19,  “Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of 
these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall 
be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” 

The  teaching  of  this  verse  is  plain — ^the  kingdom  citizen’s 
position  in  the  kingdom  depends  upon  his  obedience  or  lack  of 
obedience  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Disobedience  and  the 
teaching  of  others  to  disobey  brings  to  one  the  lowest  place 
in  the  kingdom.  In  contrast,  faithfulness  to  the  law  and  the 
teaching  of  others  to  obey  that  law  brings  to  one  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  being  called  “great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Since  the  kingdom  citizen  is  saved  by  faith,  it  is  evident 
that  his  salvation  is  not  involved  here.  His  position  beforey 
God  for  eternity  is  secure.  Only  the  rank  he  shall  occupy 
throughout  the  millennial  age  is  in  view. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  to  subject  the  Jew  again  to 
a  legal  system  as  far  as  his  earthly  standing  is  concerned  is  a 
retrogression  from  the  church  age.  Ohman  points  out  that 
this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  church  age  is  an  intercalation 
between  the  dispensation  of  law  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  millennial  dispensation.  “.  .  .  it  is  of  importance  to  note 
that  the  coming  millennium  articulates  not  with  the  church 
age  but  rather  with  the  dispensation  of  law.  When  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures  sees  the  church  as  an  intercalation  and 
thus  the  kingdom  age  following  immediately  after  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  kingdom  promises  in  the  Gospels,  he  then 
sees  the  millennium  not  simply  as  a  retrogression,  but  rather 
as  a  glorious  consummation  to  all  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  prophets.”* 

*Ra3rinoDd  N.  Ohman,  “The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Millennium,”  Unpub¬ 
lished  doctorate  dissertation,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  p.  149. 
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There  is  also  the  factor  that  the  millennial  age  is  a  great 
advance  upon  the  Old  Testament  period.  Not  only  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  God’s  approval  for  one’s  earthly  life  greatly 
advanced  but  the  believer's  enablement  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  latter  period,  God’s  Spirit 
rested  upon  certain  men  to  whom  God  had  given  a  particular 
mission;  men  such  as  David  and  the  designers  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  to  name  only  two  examples.  Little  enablement  was 
given  to  the  average  believer  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
keeping  of  the  law.  However,  in  the  millennium  it  will  be 
different.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  man  will  be  given  a 
new  heart  and  that  the  law  will  be  placed  upon  his  heart.  In 
addition  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer  will  be 
far  more  universal  than  in  any  other  dispensation  as  Wal- 
voord  tells  us.  “The  prophesies  picturing  the  millennium  .  .  . 
unite  in  their  testimony  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
believers  will  be  more  abundant  and  have  greater  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  millennium  than  any  previous  dispensation.  It  is 
evident  from  the  Scriptures  that  all  believers  will  be  indwelt 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  millennium  even  as  they  are  in  the 
present  age  (Ezek.  36 :27 ;  37 :14 ;  cf.  Jer.  31 :33). 

“The  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  common  in  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  in  contrast  to  the  infrequency  of  it  in  other  ages, 
and  it  will  be  manifested  in  worship  and  praise  of  the  Lord 
and  in  willing  obedience  to  Him  as  well  as  in  spiritual  power 
and  inner  transformation  (Isa.  32:15;  44:3;  Ezek.  39:29;  Joel 
2:28-29).  In  contrast  to  present-day  spiritual  apathy,  coldness 
and  worldliness,  there  will  be  spiritual  fervor,  love  of  God, 
holy  joy,  universal  understanding  of  spiritual  truth,  and  a 
wonderful  fellowship  of  the  saints.”* 

All  this  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  operation  of  the  grace 
of  God  during  the  millennial  age.  The  enabling  power  of  the 
Spirit  is  bestowed  upon  these  millennial  saints  as  a  free  gift, 
not  as  a  reward  for  human  merit.  It  is  bestowed  because  only 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  can  God’s  righteous  demands 
be  met. 

The  relationship  of  grace  and  the  legal  character  of  the 

‘John  F.  Walvoord,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  233-34. 
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kingdom  age  is  well  put  by  Ohman :  .  it  may  be  noted  that 

although  the  millennial  age  is  to  be  legalistic,  as  is  its  pre¬ 
ceding  age  (the  age  of  law)  this  is  simply  God’s  mode  of 
dealing  and  test  of  man.  Behind  this  testing  of  man  is  God’s 
grace,  for  God  deals  graciously  with  man  in  all  ages.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  again  that  the  problem  of  grace  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  more  apparent  than  real.”* 

Another  problem  which  must  be  faced  is  that  raised  by 
Matthew  5:29-30  which  is  paralleled  by  Matthew  18:8-9  and 
Mark  9:43-48.  These  are  strong  words  for  if  a  believer  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  plucking  out  his  eye,  or  cutting  off 
his  hand,  lest  he  be  cast  into  hell,  his  salvation  is  involved.  In 
the  latter  two  references,  a  relationship  to  their  treatment 
of  little  children  would  seem  to  be  involved.  In  the  former 
instance,  moral  sin  is  involved. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  believer  of  this  age  stands  in  danger  of 
hellhre  for  he  is  no  longer  under  condemnation  once  he  places 
his  faith  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  (C/.  Rom.  8:1).  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  believer  of  the  kingdom  age?  If  his 
salvation  depends  upon  personal  faith  in  the  gracious  provi¬ 
sions  of  God,  he  likewise  is  not  in  danger  of  hellfire.  It  has 
been  shown  that  his  salvation  is  a  matter  of  faith  in  Christ’s 
work  on  the  cross.  What  then  do  these  passages  mean?  Do 
they  apply  to  the  believer  or  to  the  unbeliever? 

The  problem,  of  course,  can  be  easily  dismissed  by  attribut¬ 
ing  a  spiritual  or  symbolical  meaning  to  these  words.  Since 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  literal  interpretation  is  the 
only  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  sermon,  it  is  consistent 
to  interpret  this  passage  literally  also  unless  it  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  such  an  interpretation  is  not  possible. 

Most  interpreters  do  not  care  to  face  this  problem  and 
hence  flee  to  a  spiritual  or  symbolic  interpretation,  declaring 
that  of  course  such  action  as  cutting  off  one’s  hand  or  plucking 
out  one’s  eye  is  not  to  be  meant  literally. 

Can  these  words  be  interpreted  literally?  Lenski,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark,  gives  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer  and  gives  reasons  that  justify  such  an  answer. 


'Ohman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ISO-Sl. 
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“In  each  case  .  .  .  the  bodily  membea*  is  one  of  a  pair,  a 
hand,  a  foot,  an  eye.  This  feature  obviates  both  false  literalism 
and  false  spiritualism  in  the  interpretation.  For  if  one  physi¬ 
cal  hand  is  cut  off,  the  other  would  be  left  again  to  entrap  us ; 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  foot  and  the  eye.  Yet  if  all 
the  physical  members  of  the  body  be  cut  off,  the  body  itself 
would  be  sliced  away  and  destroyed.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual:  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  cutting  off 
one  spiritual  hand  or  foot  and  plucking  out  one  spiritual  eye 
and  leaving  the  other.  . .  .  The  older  allegorical  and  the  newer 
symbolical  interpretations,  which  make  the  hand,  the  foot 
and  eye  unreal,  lose  themselves  in  intangible  views  or  in 
weak  generalities. 

“The  key  to  the  correct  interpretation  lies  in  the  three  can 
clauses,  in  the  way  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  three  bodily 
members.  Do  they  really  act  independently  of  your  person? 
Does  your  hand,  foot,  or  eye  without  your  volition  set  and 
wait  a  trap  for  your  soul  and  then  catch  and  kill  it?  Certainly 
not.  It  is  your  own  evil  heart  and  will  that  abuse  these  bodily 
members  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  lusts  and  passions 
that  center  within  you.  It  ought  to  be  plain,  that  removing 
these  members  from  your  body  and  mutilating  it  would  not 
help  you,  the  lusts  and  passions  would  still  be  there.  The 
heart  and  will  must  be  changed ;  thus  alone  will  you  be  saved. 
That  is  why  Jesus  speaks  of  leaving  one  hand,  one  foot,  and 
of  being  one-eyed.  These  single  members  would  still  be  left 
as  instruments  to  serve  his  evil  heart  if  it  remains  un¬ 
changed.’” 

Lenski  goes  on  to  indicate  that  Jesus  is  pointing  out  that 
if  the  body  and  not  the  heart  is  to  be  blamed  for  our  sin,  it 
should  be  mutilated.  “If  we,  indeed,  mean  that  our  will  cannot 
control  hand,  foot,  and  eye,  that  one  or  more  of  these  members 
drags  us  into  sin  and  catches  us  in  a  deadly  trap,  then,  on  our 
assertion,  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  amputate  those 
members  and  to  do  this  with  every  member  the  moment  it 
becomes  dangerous — amputate  the  entire  body  away!”* 


*R.  C.  H.  Lenski,  Interpretation  of  Mark,  pp.  404-S. 
•ibid.,  pp.  405-6. 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  is  not  the  remedy  for  sin  in  any  dis¬ 
pensation.  Rather,  faith  in  Christ  and  His  work  on  the  cross 
meets  the  need  of  the  sinner.  It  would  seem  that  Lenski  has 
caught  the  intent  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  way  that  reveals 
their  literal  interpretation.  If  cutting  off  the  arm  or  plucking 
out  the  eye  will  insure  escape  from  hellfire,  then  such  is  the 
thing  to  do.  But  mutilation  is  not  a  ground  for  salvation. 

It  is  not  the  offending  physical  members  which  need  to  be 
remedied.  Rather  the  problem  is  one  of  the  heart.  When  the 
sinner  places  his  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  personal  Savior  it 
means  a  new  heart  relationship.  New  motivations  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  physical  appetites  of  the  body  can  now  be 
brought  under  control  because  the  sinner  now  has  spiritual 
power  to  overcome  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

The  question  remains,  Are  these  words  for  the  believers 
of  the  kingdom  age?  It  would  seem  that  the  question  has 
already  been  answered  from  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  is  here  that  the  answer  must  be 
found  for  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  context  of 
either  the  passage  in  Matthew  or  its  parallel  in  Mark.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  basis  of  salvation 
throughout  all  ages  is  faith  in  God’s  provision  for  redemption, 
a  faith  that  was  anticipatory  in  the  Old  Testament  but  a 
faith  that  rests  in  the  finished  work  of  Calvary  in  the  New 
Testament  and  kingdom  ages.  Salvation  which  is  by  faith 
alone  does  not  depend  upon  the  work  of  the  one  to  be  saved. 
Hence,  it  cannot  be  lost  by  further  sin  on  his  part  {Cf.  Rom. 
8:1).  To  state  that  this  passage  applies  to  believers  of  the 
kingdom  age  raises  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  salvation  on 
their  heart.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  a  believex 
can  be  cast  into  hellfire.  Therefore,  it  seems  consistent  with 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  to  conclude  that  it  is  with  reference 
to  unbelievers  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words. 

The  same  principles  outlined  above  in  relation  to  Matthew 
5 :29-30  must  also  be  applied  to  the  statement  in  Matthew  5 :22 
where  it  is  said  that  one  who  says,  “Thou  fool”  is  in  danger 
of  hellfire. 

Other  problems  might  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  kingdom  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its 
fundamental  character  and  to  establish  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  law  and  grace  which  shall  exist  in  the  kingdom.  To 
summarize  in  a  brief  word,  salvation  shall  be  by  faith  in  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  for  their  sins  while  their  standing 
or  position  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  determined  by  the  extent 
of  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 

THE  CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS  OF  THE  SERMON 

One  last  problem  needs  to  be  investigated — the  answer  to 
the  question,  Is  the  sermon  only  for  the  millennial  kingdom 
or  was  it  also  in  effect  during  the  ministry  of  Christ  upon  the 
earth  before  the  cross? 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  not  be  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  it  can  be  found  in  the  identity  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  identity  of  His  hearers. 

The  preacher  of  the  sermon  spoke  as  the  rightful  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  David,  the  literal  bodily  fulfillment  of  all  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  one  who  was  to  set  up  and  reign  over  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom.  As  long  as  Christ  was  before  Israel  as  her  king,  the 
kingdom  teachings  were  in  effect.  Not  until  after  Israel  had 
rejected  her  king  and  was  herself  rejected  (Matt.  21:42-44) 
were  the  kingdom  teachings  also  set  aside  and  a  new  order 
instituted.  Until  the  cross  the  law  was  in  effect  (a  law  which 
was  greatly  intensified  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount);  after  the  cross,  the •  teachings  of  grace  became  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  would  seem  evident  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  in  effect  during  most  of  Christ’s 
earthly  ministry. 

The  identity  of  His  hearers  is  significant  also.  After  Pente¬ 
cost  they  became  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  as  such 
constituted  the  church.  Until  then,  however,  they  were  the 
Jewish  disciples  of  the  promised  Messiah  who  daily  expected 
Christ  to  set  up  in  all  its  glory  the  promised  kingdom.  Indeed 
Acts  1:6  tells  us  that  such  was  their  hope  even  after  the 
resurrection.  Such  was  a  legitimate  expectation  because  for 
such  a  purpose  had  dJhrist  come.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  for 
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Israel  as  a  whole  had  rejected  her  kinj?  and  God  had  ordained 
that  other  events  were  to  intervene.  But  as  Jesus’  disciples, 
they  were  followers  of  His  teachings.  As  citizens  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  was  even  now  present  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
they  came  under  the  law  of  life  as  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  law  was  in  effect  until  the  cross.  They  obeyed  not 
alone  the  law  of  Moses  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  greatly  intensified  law  as  found  in  the  Sermon. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Chafer  who  notes  that  the 
Sermon  “.  .  .  as  a  rule  of  life  is  addressed  to  the  Jew  before 
the  cross  and  to  the  Jew  in  the  coming  kingdom. . .  “It  was 
addressed  to  the  people  before  Him  and  concerned  the  req¬ 
uisite  preparation  on  their  part  for  admission  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  then  being  published  as  ‘at  hand.’  It  likewise 
declared  the  manner  of  life  that  would  be  demanded  within 
the  kingdom  when  once  it  is  entered.”'* 

Chafer  also  makes  the  point  that  Christ  spoke  as  a  teacher 
to  those  who  would  serve  as  teachers  and  preachers  of  the 
kingdom  message." 

It  seems  rather  clear  then  that  although  the  sermon  will 
be  primarily  in  force  during  the  kingdom  age  and  the  tribula¬ 
tion  which  shall  immediately  precede,  it  also  governed  and 
motivated  the  lives  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  during  His  earth¬ 
ly  ministry. 


CONCLUSION 

There  are  other  problems  to  be  found  in  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  sermon  but  the  foregoing  would  seem  to  be  the 
primary  ones  from  which  one  can  make  application  of  inter- 
pertative  principles  for  the  solution  of  others. 

As  before  stated,  this  paper  does  not  purport  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  involved  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ground¬ 
work  has  been  laid  for  a  much  needed  consistent  exegetical 


'Chafer,  of.  cit.,  V,  97. 
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treatment  of  these  words  of  Christ  so  needed  in  our  day. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  various  problems  has 
served  to  demonstrate,  it  is  believed,  that  the  sermon  can  be 
interpreted  literally  and  one  does  not  need  to  flee  to  a  spiritual 
application  in  order  to  avoid  a  difficult  problem. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  basic  theme  of  the  sermon 
is  twofold.  It  sets  forth  the  character  of  life  to  be  found  in 
those  who  will  enter  the  millennial  kingdom  and  then  their 
manner  of  life  during  the  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
Because  of  this  twofold  theme,  therefore,  the  sermon  chron¬ 
ologically  speaking  will  be  in  effect  during  the  tribulation 
period  as  well  as  during  the  millennium.  The  kingdom  rule  is 
on  a  legal  basis  for  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  saved  by  faith 
in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  will  find  their  rank  or  standing 
in  the  kingdom  measured  by  the  extent  of  their  adherence 
to  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  set  forth  in  the  sermon.  Since  the 
king  was  present  on  the  earth  in  the  person  of  Christ  during 
the  period  set  forth  in  the  gospels,  the  sermon  was  in  effect 
among  His  disciples  who  accepted  Him  as  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  However,  it  will  be  in  full  bloom  during  the  two  periods 
sketched  above — ^the  tribulation  and  the  millennial  kingdom. 

These  are  conclusions  of  this  brief  study  in  this  important 
portion  of  God’s  Word. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND 
THEIR  BEARING  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE 
HORITES  AND  THE  HITTITES 

Among  great  archeological  discoveries  which  have  signifi¬ 
cant  bearings  upon  the  Old  Testament  must  be  listed  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  language  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Horites  and 
Hittites.  Until  comparatively  recent  times  these  peoples,  who 
were  once  prominent  on  the  stage  of  Old  Testament  history, 
were  known  only  from  scattered  Biblical  passages.  Since  secu¬ 
lar  history  appeared  silent  concerning  the  existence  of  these 
ethnic  groups,  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  them  were  custom- 
ily  regarded  with  critical  suspicion  and  references  to  them 
were  commonly  dismissed  as  historically  unreliable.  But  the 
last  half  century  in  the  case  of  the  Hittites  and  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  case  of  the  Horites  have  changed 
this  situation  completely.  In  the  case  of  both  the  Horites  and 
the  Hittites  archeology  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  redis¬ 
cover  whole  nations  and  resurrect  ancient  peoples  and  cultures 
from  the  grave  in  which  they  have  been  buried  for  millennia. 

THE  HORITES — ^THE  SOLUTION  TO  A  BIBLICAL  PUZZLE 

In  the  Pentateuchal  books  there  are  a  number  of  references 
to  an  enigmatic  people  named  Horites,  who  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  Deuteronomy  2:12,  22  are  called  Horims.  These 
people  were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  the  invading  Mes¬ 
opotamian  army  (Gen.  14:6).  They  were  governed  by  chief¬ 
tains  (Gen.  36:29-30).  They  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Esau's  descendants  (Deut.  2:12,  22).  This  unknown  people 
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used  to  be  thought  of  as  a  very  local  and  restricted  group  of 
cave  dwellers,  the  name  Horite  being  derived  from  Hebrew 
hor  (hole  or  cave).  Other  than  this  etymological  description, 
the  Horites  remained  completely  obscure,  not  appearing  out¬ 
side  the  Pentateuch  or  in  extra-Biblical  literature. 

Within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  however,  archeology  has 
brought  to  light  evidences  of  the  Hurrians  (the  Biblical 
Horites),  who  now  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of 
ancient  history.  It  is  now  known  that  this  ethnic  group  not 
only  existed  but  played  a  far-reaching  role  in  ancient  Near 
Eastern  cultural  history.  As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hurrians,  the  popular  etymology  which  connects  them  with 
troglodytes,  or  cave  dwellers,  has  generally  been  abandoned. 

The  Hurrians  were  non-Semites  who,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  migrated  into  northeastern 
Mesopotamia.  Their  homeland  was  evidently  the  region  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  they  appear  first  upon  the  pages  of 
history  about  2400  B.C.  in  the  Zagros  Mountain  region  east 
of  the  Tigris.  After  the  Gutian  victory  over  the  last  kings  of 
Accad,  the  Hurrians  seem  to  have  inundated  northern  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  especially  the  east  Tigris  country.  Hurrian  names  were 
common  even  in  south  Mesopotamia  during  the  Third  Dynasty 
of  Ur,  about  1960  B.C.  and  they  continued  to  be  numerous 
under  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  about  1830-1650  B.C. 

The  excavations  at  Mari  on  the  middle  Euphrates,  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Abou  Kemal,  conducted  since  1933  by  the 
Musee  du  Louvre,  have  uncovered  numbers  of  Hurrian  tablets. 
To  this  early  phase  of  Hurrian  literature,  about  2400  to  1800 
B.C.,  belong  some  of  the  Hurrian  religious  texts  found  at  the 
ancient  Hittite  capital  of  Hattushash  (Boghazkoi)  in  Asia 
Minor. 

But  the  most  important  discovery  regarding  the  Hurrians 
comes  from  Nuzu,  present  day  Yorgan  Tepa,  a  dozen  miles 
southwest  of  modern  Kirkuk.  In  the  old  Accadian  period, 
about  2360-2180  B.C.,  this  city  was  known  as  Gasur  and  the 
population  was  overwhelmingly  Semitic,  but  before  the  early 
eighteenth  century  B.C.  the  city  had  become  an  important 
center  of  the  Hurrians.  It  was  known  as  Nuzu.  At  this  period 
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the  Hurrians  were  a  dominant  ethnic  element  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

At  Nuzu  thousands  of  clay  tablets  were  dug  up  which  had 
i.een  written  by  Hurrian  scribes  in  the  Babylonian  language 
containing  numerous  native  Hurrian  words.  A  great  number 
of  these  tablets  are  dated  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  Various 
kinds  of  business  and  legal  transactions  are  recorded  in  them 
so  that  much  information  has  been  gleaned  concerning  the 
life  of  the  Hurrian  people.’ 

Interesting  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view  are  the  remark¬ 
able  parallels  from  the  Nuzu  tablets  concerning  marriage, 
adoption,  and  social  customs  as  these  prevailed  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  period  in  Genesis.  Hurrian  Nuzu  was  destroyed  by  the 
Assyrians  around  1400  B.C. 

Scholars  are  still  busied  with  translating  thousands  of 
recovered  clay  tablets  shedding  light  on  the  Hurrians  and 
other  peoples  of  western  Asia  around  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.  These  important  documents,  so  brightly  illuminating 
Biblical  backgrounds  and  giving  information  about  religious 
ritual,  magic  and  other  matters,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
archives  at  Ras  Shamra  in  North  Syria  and  the  Hittite  center 
at  Boghazkoi,  and  at  Mari  and  Nuzu.  Specialists  in  the  realm 
of  ancient  languages  are  still  deciphering  and  publishing 
Hurrian  records.  The  Semitic  Museum  at  Harvard  University 
alone  contains  more  than  4,000  of  these.  As  this  material 
becomes  accessible,  the  longtime  puzzle  of  the  Biblical  Horites 
is  becoming  solved. 

THE  HITTITES — ^AN  ANCIENT  IMPERIAL  PEOPLE 

Like  the  Horites,  the  Biblical  references  to  the  Hittites 
used  to  be  regarded  in  critical  circles  as  historically  worthless. 
In  the  Pentateuchal  books  references  to  the  Hittites  as  inhab¬ 
iting  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  whom  the  Israelites  drove  out, 
occur  in  several  places  (Ex.  33:2;  Deut.  7:1;  20:17;  Josh. 

‘For  description  of  these  cuneiform  texts  see  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer  and  E.  A. 
Speiser,  The  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  16 
(i93S-36) ;  Edward  Chiera,  Joint  Expedition  ninth  the  Iraq  Museum  at 
Nuzu,  6  vols.,  (1927-2939);  Harvard  Semitic  Series  5  (1929),  12  (1942). 
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3:10;  24:11).  In  the  various  enumerations  the  order  differs, 
and  there  is  not  a  hint  to  suggest  that  one  might  be  the  name 
of  a  powerful  empire  and  the  other  of  a  local  tribe.  Less  than 
a  century  ago  the  Hittite  meant  little  more  to  the  reader  of 
the  Bible  than  the  Hivite  or  the  Perizzite. 

It  was  commonly  known  from  the  Biblical  record  that 
when  Abraham  settled  in  Hebron  his  neighbors  were  a  colony 
of  the  “children  of  Heth”;  this  is,  Hittites.  It  was  everyday 
knowledge  that  one  of  David’s  eminent  soldiers  was  Uriah, 
the  Hittite.  But  that  the  people  he  represented  were  any  more 
than  a  Gadite  or  a  Beerothite,  who  were  among  David’s 
mighty  men,  was  completely  unsurmised.  Nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  Solomon  had  Hittite 
women  in  his  harem,  for  they  appear  in  a  common  catalog 
with  Moabite,  Ammonite,  Edomite  and  Sidonian  women. 

There  was  scant,  if  any,  extra-Biblical  knowledge  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Hittites  were  of  any  special  importance.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  major  discoveries  of  archeology  in  our  modern 
day  that  the  Hittites  were  an  ancient  imperial  people  who 
ruled  over  a  vast  stretch  of  country  and  for  a  time  rivalled 
the  mighty  empires  on  the  Tigris-Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

Beginning  in  1871,  when  Hittite  inscriptions  were  uncov¬ 
ered  at  Carchemish,  an  ancient  Hittite  center  at  the  great  bend 
of  the  Euphrates,  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  Hittites 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  modern  history.  A  missionary  at 
Damascus  named  William  Wright  and  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce 
first  reconstructed  the  picture  of  the  ancient  Hittite  empire 
from  scattered  monuments.*  Then  in  1906-07  came  the  amaz¬ 
ing  discovery  of  about  10,000  clay  tablets  inscribed  in  cunei¬ 
form  characters  at  Boghazkoi.  This  great  wealth  of  material, 
representing  a  number  of  languages — Sumerian,  Accadian, 
Hittite,  Hurrian  and  others,  furnished  Professor  Hugo  Win¬ 
kler,  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  real  key  to 
the  Hittite  problem.  Further  excavations  were  conducted  in 
1911  and  1912.  Through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  many 


’William  Wright,  The  Entire  of  the  Hittites,  1884;  A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Hittites — The  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Empire,  Rev.  Ed.  1925. 
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scholars,  particularly  of  Freidrich  Hrozny,  this  language  was 
eventually  deciphered. 

As  a  result  of  extended  knowledge,  two  chief  periods  of 
Hittite  power  are  to  be  defined.  The  first  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  about  1800  B.C.,  and  the 
second  is  dated  from  about  1400  to  1200  B.C.  This  latter 
Hittite  kingdom  was  established  by  a  powerful  ruler  who 
reigned  at  Boghazkoi  named  Subbiluliuma.  This  empire- 
builder  added  to  his  domain  the  Mesopotamian  kingdom  of 
Mitanni  and  his  mighty  armies  invaded  Syria  to  the  very 
confines  of  Palestine.  The  Mitannian  ruler  whom  Subbiluliuma 
conquered,  was  named  Tushratta,  and  he  is  well  known  from 
his  correspondence  with  Amenhotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV 
of  Egypt,  around  1400-1376  B.C.,  as  recounted  in  the  Amarna 
Letters.* 

Tushratta’s  daughter  Taduhepa  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Amenhotep  III.  Subbiluliuma  also  corresponded  with  Amen¬ 
hotep  IV,  and  he  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  Arandash  and 
then  by  the  latter’s  brother,  Murshilish.  The  great  Rameses 
II  of  Egypt,  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Kadesh,  collided  with 
Murshilish’s  son,  Muwatallish.  The  second  king  after  Muwa- 
tallish  was  Hattushilish,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Rameses  II  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  latter’s  reign,  the 
events  being  confirmed  by  a  royal  marriage.  Around  1200  B.C. 
the  great  Hittite  empire  collapsed,  and  the  Hittite  city  of 
Boghazkoi  fell.  However,  important  centers  of  Hittite  power 
continued  to  exist  at  Carchemish,  Senjirli,  Hamath  and  other 
places  in  North  Syria. 

The  Assyrian  emperor  Tiglathpileser  I,  around  1100  B.C., 
fought  with  the  Hittites  and  other  peoples  of  western  Asia. 
Ashurnasirpal  (885-860  B.C.)  put  Sangara,  king  of  Carchem¬ 
ish,  under  tribute.  In  717  B.C.  Carchemish  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sargon  II,  and  the  Hittites  were  absorbed  by  the 
great  Assyrian  empire.  But  meanwhile  they  had  become  the 
cultural  tie  between  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  and  Europe. 

As  a  result  of  the  excavation  and  decipherment  of  the  nu- 

*Saniuel  A.  B.  Mercer,  The  Tell  el  Amama  Tablets,  2  vols.,  (1939),  Nos. 
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merous  Hittite  monuments,  the  whole  context  of  the  ancient 
Biblical  world  has  been  illuminated.  Because  of  this  increased 
knowledge  such  references  as  those  to  the  “kings  of  the 
Hittites”  (1  Kings  10:29;  2  Chron.  1:17)  and  Ezekiel’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  unfaithful  Jerusalem  as  having  an  Ammonite  for  a 
father  and  a  Hittite  as  a  mother  (Ezek.  16:45)  are  now  much 
better  understood.  The  manner  in  which  archeology  has 
brought  to  light  the  ancient  Horites  and  Hittites  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  the  way  this  important  science  is  expanding 
Biblical  horizons. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  July -September,  1955,  Number) 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  MATTHEW 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Th.D. 

If  one  were  looking  for  a  brief  quotation  from  Scripture 
to  use  as  a  summary  statement  of  the  theme  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one  than  Zech- 
ariah’s  words,  “Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee”  (Zech. 
9:9).  That  Matthew’s  Gospel  revolves  around  the  coming  of 
the  King  to  Israel  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  King  to  the  nation  Matthew  adds  these 
words,  “All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of 
Sion,  Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  .  .  (Matt.  21:4-5, 
Italics  added). 

There  is  little  need  to  point  out  that  Matthew,  as  well  as 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  say,  **thy  King.”  Clearly  Israel’s  King 
is  in  view,  for  the  “thy”  refers  to  the  nation,  “the  daughter 
of  Sion”  (Zech.  9:9;  Matt.  21:5).  An  aura  of  national  royalty 
pervades  the  book.  As  M’Neile  points  out,  “But  the  special  im¬ 
pression  which  S.  Matthew  embodies  is  that  of  royalty ;  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah.”*  The  atmosphere  surrounds  the  book  from 
the  early  question  of  the  wise  men,  “Where  is  he  that  is  born 
King  of  the  Jews?,”  to  the  final  answer  upon  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cross,  “This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews”  (2:2; 
27:37). 

“But  with  the  King  is  bound  up  the  Kingdom,”’  McNeile 
points  out.  In  the  presentation  of  the  King  there  is  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  King  comes  on  the  scene  in 
official  capacity  the  forerunner,  the  King  Himself,  and  the 
twelve  concur  in  the  message,  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand”  (3:2;  4:17;  10:7). 

^The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  p.  xvii. 

*An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  10. 
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The  theme  of  Matthew,  then,  is  the  presentation  of  the 
King  and  His  kingdom  to  the  nation  in  fulfillment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  Within  the  limited  scope  of  this  article 
an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  trace  the  evangelist’s  devel- 
opement  of  it. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  KING  (1:1 — 4:11) 

Matthew’s  early  chapters  are  concerned  largely  with  an 
account  of  the  preparation  of  the  King  for  the  ministry  to 
follow.  After  taking  a  backward  glance  at  the  King’s  an¬ 
cestry  (1 :1-17),  the  author  moves  to  His  advent  (1 :18 — 2 :23), 
then  to  His  forerunner  (3:1-12),  finally  concluding  the  first 
movement  with  the  narration  of  His  approval  by  the  Father 
(3:13 — 4:11),  as  evidenced  in  the  baptism  and  the  temptation. 

Within  this  section  one  statement  stands  out,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  genealogy  (1:1).*  In  it  an  immediate  connection  is 
made  with  the  Hebrew  race,  a  connection  both  royal  and 
racial.*  Plummer’s  rendering,  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  makes  the  connection  plain.  He  has 
translated  it,  **  *Book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus,  Messiah,  Son 
of  David,  Son  of  Abraham.’  ”*  A  key  to  the  argument  of  the 
book  is  found  in  this  opening  statement.  It  is  contained  in 
order  of  the  words.  The  Messiah  is  first  “Son  of  David,”  and 
then  He  is  “Son  of  Abraham.”  First  He  is  Sovereign,  then 
Savior.  And  this  is  the  order  in  which  Matthew  develops  the 
thought  of  the  Gospel.  As  Son  of  David*  our  Lord  comes 
with  the  proffer  of  the  promised  kingdom.  Following  Israel’s 
rejection  of  their  King  and  their  kingdom  (11:16-19),  the 
emphasis  changes  from  the  national  offer  to  the  personal 

*There  is  no  need  to  solve  the  problem  in  connection  with  the  rendering  of 
the  noun  yfcVEOl^*  If  the  first  verse  refers  to  the  entire  book,  then  it 
would  be  best  translated  generation.  If  the  verse  only  refers  to  the  in¬ 
fancy  narrative  of  chapters  one  and  two,  then  birth  is  the  rendering. 
This  view  has  the  support  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  1 :18, 
where  it  means  birth.  If  Matthew  had  in  mind  the  first  seventeen  verses, 
then  genealogy  is  correct. 

*G.  Campbell  Morgan,  The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  p.  8. 

*An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  xxiv. 

*A  familiar  term  in  the  Gospel;  cf.  9:27;  12:23;  15:22;  20:30,  31;  21:9, 
IS;  22:42. 
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offer.  As  Son  of  Abraham  all  the  believing  families  of  the 
earth  may  find  blessing  in  Him  (28:16-20). 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  order,  for  he  has  written,  “Now  I  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth 
of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers:  And 
that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy  . .  (Rom. 
15:8-9,  Italics  added). 

Passing  from  the  King’s  ancestry  to  His  advent,  Matthew 
continues  the  royal  emphasis.  The  King  of  the  Jews  is  born 
in  Bethlehem,  where  Israel’s  greatest  human  king  was  born 
and  anointed.  The  Rod  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  and  the  Branch 
out  of  his  roots  (Isa.  11:1)  is  to  rule  Israel,  Matthew  points 
out  (Matt.  2:1-6). 

In  turning  from  His  advent  to  His  ambassador,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Evangelist  passes  over  approximately  twenty- 
eight  years.’  Alexander  Maclaren  aptly  described  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Baptist  upon  the  scene  in  these  words,  “John 
leaps,  as  it  were,  into  the  arena  full  grown  and  full  armed.”* 
His  preparatory  ministry,  in  a  nutshell,  is  a  command  from 
God  for  His  earthly  people  to  turn  to  Him  because  of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  (3:2).*  The  lack  of  definition  makes 
it  very  clear  that  John  announced  the  nearness  of  the  earthly 
Messianic  kingdom  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
kingdom  in  its  eternal  invisible  sense  was  always  near.  The 
outcome  of  John’s  ministry  is  not  given  in  chapter  three, 
but  there  is  a  hint  of  failure  (3:7-12). 

With  his  characteristic  tote  (A.  V.,  “then”)  Matthew 
loosely  links  the  King’s  inauguration  into  His  Messianic  office 
with  the  forerunner’s  ministry  (3:12).'*  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  however,  is  important.  Both  form  necessary 
links  in  the  presentation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  nation.  “All 
righteousness,”  a  term  looking  at  all  the  details  of  Messianic 


^The  expression  i\  xaig  f^EQai;  IxElvaig  (A.  V.,  “in  those  days”)  is  not 
meant  to  be  definite. 

*“The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,”  Bible  Class  Expositions,  I,  23. 

'John’s  message  will  be  analyzed  in  the  next  issue. 

"M’Neile  suggests  that  the  t6tE  means  little  more  than,  “the  next  event  to 
be  related  is  .  .  .”  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  p.  30. 
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prophecy  and  divine  necessity,  must  be  carried  out  (3 :15 ;  cf. 
6:17). 

Following  the  baptism  Matthew  passes  to  the  temptation 
(4:1-11).  The  connection  is  again  noted  by  t6t8  (A.  V., 
“then)."  If  the  genealogy  gives  the  King  His  official  right 
to  rule,  the  temptation  gives  His  moral  right  to  rule.  The 
order  of  the  three  tests,  the  historical  order  being  given  by 
Matthew,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  book. 
The  hrst  test  is  the  personal  one,  the  second  is  the  national 
one,  while  the  final  test  is  the  universal  one.  What  a  vivid 
progressive  picture  of  “Jesus  (man)  Messiah  (God),  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  Abraham”  (1:1) !  In  His  victory  over  the  evil 
one  the  King  anticipates  the  future  triumph,  related  by  John, 
“The  kosmos-kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Messiah  has  come, 
and  he  shall  reign  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages”  (Rev.  11:15). 

THE  ENUNCIATION  OP  THE  KING’S  PRINCIPLES  (4:12 — 7:29) 

Omitting  the  Judean  ministry,  Matthew  begins  the  account 
of  the  King’s  work  with  the  great  Galilean  ministry.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  He  is  presenting  the  King  in  His  official 
ministry.  Therefore,  He  begins  with  the  forerunner’s  end. 
.The  emphatic  position  of  the  participle  in  verse  twelve  of 
chapter  four  (A.  V.,  “Now  when  Jesus  had  heard)  reveals 
that  John’s  arrest  is  the  motive  for  the  beginning  of  Messiah’s 
work. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  beginning  of  Messiah’s 
ministry  is  the  content  of  His  message  (4:17).  It  is  identical 
with  John’s.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is  near,  for  the  King 
is  present."  Accompanying  the  preaching  ministry  was  the 
healing  ministry,  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  King  (4:24). 

With  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Matthew  reveals  the  basic 
principles  of  the  King’s  teaching.  It  should  be  quite  clear  to 
every  careful  interpreter  of  the  Gospel  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  individual  salvation.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 

“Each  of  the  Synoptics  makes  an  intimate  connection  between  the  baptism 
and  the  temptation  {Cf.  Mark  1:12,  Luke  4:1,  5^). 

“Mark’s  words  are  not  in  contradiction,  providing  one  realizes  that  his 
gospel  is  the  good  news  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  (Mark  1:15). 
With  this  view  Plummer  concurs,  o>.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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characteristic  New  Testament  terminology  of  salvation  by 
faith,  justification  by  faith,  or  regeneration  by  faith.  One 
cannot  even  imagine  Paul  replying  to  the  Philippian  jailor’s 
question  about  the  method  of  salvation  with,  ’’Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit:  for  their ’s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (5:3) ! 
As  Hunter  has  put  it  so  well,  ”To  put  it  briefly,  the  (jospel  with 
which  the  apostles  went  fcxrth  to  ’turn  the  whole  world  upside 
down*  was  not  good  advice,  but  good  news,  ilt  told  of  a  divine 
act  rather  than  a  divine  demand.”'* 

Interpreting  the  sermon  in  the  light  of  the  general  con¬ 
text  and  the  immediate  context  (3:2;  4:17)  and  upon  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  grammatico-historical  method 
leads  to  the  view  that  the  teaching  on  the  mount  is  for  the 
nation  at  the  time  of  the  offer  of  the  kingdom.'*  Of  course, 
the  teaching  has  an  application,  but  only  an  application,  for 
the  church  today  (C/.  2  Tim.  3:16-17).  The  King,  then,  in  His 
teaching  outlines  the  basic  principles  which  are  to  guide 
Israelites  during  the  days  which  precede  the  establishment  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  KING’S  POWER  (8:1 — 11:1) 

In  the  next  movement  of  the  Gospel  the  author  turns  from 
Messiah’s  teaching  to  Messiah’s  omnipotent  touch."  The 
Kings  credentials  are  now  presented  to  Israel  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  His  Messianic  office.  Three  series  of  miracles  are 
followed  by  the  mission  of  the  twelve. 

The  directions  given  to  the  twelve  are  most  significant. 
They  are  told  not  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  a  command  impossible 
to  harmonize  with  28 :19  unless  a  dispensational  approach  is 
taken.  The  objects  of  their  ministry  are  given  in  verse  six  of 
chapter  ten,  namely,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
The  King  is  still  offering  the  kingdom  to  the  nation.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  discover  that  M’Neile,  although  not  a 
dispensationalist,  has  seen  the  plain  meaning  of  the  mission  of 
the  twelve.  He  remarks,  ”If  the  Jewish  nation  could  be 

' ’Archibald  M.  Hunter,  A  Pattern  for  Life,  p.  101. 

*’C/.  Charles  H.  Welch,  Parable,  Miracle,  and  Sign,  p.  12. 

"W.  Graham  Scroggie,  A  Guide  to  the  Gospels,  p.  288. 
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brought  to  repentance,  the  new  age  would  dawn;  see  Ac.  iii. 
19  f.,  Jo.  iv.  22.*’'* 

The  message  of  the  twelve  (10:7)  is  the  same  as  that  of 
John  and  our  Lord.  The  kingdom  is  ready  for  those  who  are 
ready.  The  message  is  to  be  followed  by  healing  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  authentication  (10:8;  cf.  4:24;  11:4-6). 

THE  REVELATION  OP  THE  KING’S  NEW  PROGRAM  (11:2 — 13:63) 

A  pivotal  point  in  the  development  of  Matthew’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  reached  in  chapter  eleven.  The  Baptist  from  his  prison 
sends  to  inquire  if  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  That  the  question  con¬ 
cerns  Messiahship  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  term  tov 
Xqiotov  in  verse  two  and  6  in  verse  three.  The  latter 

term  is  a  common  one  for  the  Messiah  {Cf.  Mark  11 :9 ;  Luke 
13:36;  19:38;  Heb.  10:37). 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  is  to  the  effect  that  His  works 
prove  His  Messiahship  (11:4-6).  With  the  departure  of  the 
messengers  He  .reveals  some  very  significant  facts  concerning 
John’s  ministry  and  His  ministry.  The  statement  is  made  in 
verse  twelve  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  “suffereth  violence.” 
In  this  statement  is  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  rulers’  attempts 
to  seize  the  kingdom  and  make  it  conform  to  their  ideas  of  it. 
The  kingdom  is  being  rejected,  and  John’s  imprisonment  is 
an  evidence  of  it”  Another  significant  statement  is  made  in 
verse  fourteen.  In  accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
4:6-6,  John  if  received  is  Elijah,  who  is  to  come  before  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom.  One  can  certainly  see  the  “contin¬ 
gent  nature””  of  the  kingdom  here.”  The  attitude  of  Israel 
to  the  herald  and  the  King  determined  the  time  of  the  king¬ 
dom’s  appearance  in  full  glory.  Israel’s  answer  was  rejection, 
as  the  words  of  our  Lord  reveal  later  (17:10-13). 

'*The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  p.  134. 

‘’The  point  at  issue  in  the  interpretation  of  the  verb  Pid^ETOli  rendered  by 
“suffereth  violence”  (A.  V.),  is  its  voice  and  consequent  meaning.  The 
context  decides  for  the  passive,  to  suffer  violence,  rather  than  the  active 
to  force  its  way,  to  press  violently. 

“Alva  J.  McClain,  “The  Greatness  of  the  Kingdom”  (unpublished  notes), 
pp.  8-9. 

'The  conditional  sentence  is  one  of  reali^  (assumed).  It  may  be  rendered. 
And  assuming  you  are  willing  to  receive  him  (Cf.  A.  S.  V.,  mg.),  he  is 
Elijah  who  is  about  to  come. 
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In  the  following  statements  (11:16-19)  the  rejection  is 
described  by  the  figure  of  the  game  of  charades.  The  nation 
had  no  heart  for  repentance  either  from  the  ministry  of  the 
stern  reformer  or  from  the  ministry  of  the  gracious  Redeemer. 
At  this  point  it  is  clear  that  the  King  is  rejected  by  the  nation. 

The  demonstrative  adverb  of  time,  tote,  which  begins 
verse  twenty  of  chapter  eleven  is  very  important.  Matthew  by 
its  use  notes  that  now  our  Lord’s  message  undergoes  a  radical 
change.  As  Barnhouse  has  put  it,  “Those  who  really  wish  to 
know  their  Bibles  should  see  that  we  are  in  new  country 
from  this  verse  forward.  Draw  a  thick  black  line  betvreen  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses.  There  is  a  great  divide  here. 
Truth  fiows  down  to  opposite  oceans  from  this  point.”**  The 
use  of  T^QlaTo  accentuates  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  new 
beginning.  Instead  of  an  emphasis  upon  the  rule  of  the  King, 
there  comes  in  the  note  of  the  retribution  of  the  King.  And 
the  reason  assigned  to  this  is,  “Because  they  repented  not” 
(Italics  added;  Cf.  3:2;  4:17;  12:41). 

There  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  response  of  the  King 
to  His  rejection.  A  word  of  appreciation,  a  word  of  authority, 
and  a  word  of  attraction  summarize  it.  The  important  state¬ 
ment  is  made  in  verse  twenty-eight.  An  invitation  is  now  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  individual  to  come  to  the  King,  although  the 
nation  as  a  whole  has  rejected  Him.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
our  Lord  did  not  suggest  that  they  come  to  an3rthing,  or  any¬ 
one  else.  It  is  “unto  me.**  No  one  but  Messiah  could  utter  a 
statement  like  that. 

The  personal  inward  rejection  of  the  Messiah  is  now 
settled;  the  official  outward  rejection  will  follow.  The  choice 
has  been  made.  The  course  of  it  in  its  developing  antagonism 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  few  chapters.  The  culmination  comes 
in  the  official  rejection  of  chapter  twenty-one  and  the  cruci¬ 
fixion. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  the  antagonism  develops.  Matthew 
presents  five  illustrations  of  opposition  and  misunderstanding. 
But  Israel,  after  carefully  considering  the  credentials  of 


OvfH  Received  Him  Not,  Bui  .  .  p.  77. 
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heaven,  regards  them  as  the  credentials  of  hell,  saying,  *‘This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of 
the  devils’*  (12:24). 

The  thirteenth  chapter  forms  another  transition  in  our 
Lord’s  teaching  ministry.  For  the  first  time  He  uses  the  term 
parable  in  His  ministry,  the  evident  purpose  being  the  hiding 
of  the  new  revelations  from  the  unreceptive  nation.  The  chap¬ 
ter  contains  a  description  in  parables  of  the  form  which  the 
kingdom  takes  from  the  King’s  rejection  to  the  King’s  future 
reception.  The  relation  of  the  chapter  to  His  rejection  is  seen 
in  the  opening  phrase  kv  tfi  Ixcivxi,  rendered  “the  same 
day”  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The  day  of  rejection  is  the 
reference.  In  addition,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  never  does  our 
Lord  speak  of  the  kingdom  being  at  hand  from  this  point 
on,  although  He  does  say  much  regarding  the  kingdom. 
The  kingdom  is  now  in  abeyance.  A  new  expression  comes 
forward,  “the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (13:11), 
referring  to  the  whole  period  of  the  King’s  rejection.  The 
relationship,  then,  of  the  three  greatest  discourses  of  the 
Gospel  is  this:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  period  of  the  offering  of  the  kingdom ;  the  present 
chapter  has  primary  reference  to  th  state  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  present  age ;  the  Olivet  Discourse  concerns  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  age  to  come. 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  KING’S  PASSION  (13:54 — 19:2) 

Heading  the  fifth  great  movement  in  Matthew’s  argument 
is  the  account  of  the  King’s  rejection  at  Nazareth.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  section.  Opposition  now  spreads,  the  choice  having 
been  made.  Plummer  suggests  that  the  theme  of  rejection  is 
grouped  around  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  “This  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me 
with  their  lips;  but  their  heart  is  fax  from  me.  But  in  vain 
they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command¬ 
ments  of  men”  (15:8,  9).*‘  The  Messiah  is  opposed  by  Naz¬ 
areth  (13:54-58),  by  Herod  (14:1-36),  and  by  the  leaders  of 
the  people  (15:1 — 16:12). 


•‘0>.  cit.,  p.  200. 
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Amid  the  developing  opposition  there  is  developing  revela¬ 
tion  for  the  disciples  (16:13 — 17:21).  This  takes  the  form  of 
revelation  concerning  His  person  (16:13-16),  His  program 
(16:17-26),  and  the  kingdom  to  come  (16:27 — 17:21).  Along 
with  this  there  is  a  developing  instruction,  this  being  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  disciples  for  the  future 
(17:22—19:2). 

THE  REPUDIATION  OP  THE  KING’S  PERSON  (19:3 — 26:2) 

The  sixth  movement  leads  up  to  the  formal  and  official 
presentation  of  the  King  to  the  nation.  The  sixty-ninth  week 
of  Daniel’s  prophecy  (Dan.  9:24-27)  is  expiring.  That  it  is  the 
intention  of  our  Lord  to  present  Himself  as  King  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
the  time  prophetically  for  the  appearance  of  “Messiah  the 
Prince**  (Dan.  9:26,  Italics  added).  Prophecy  demands  the 
presentation  at  this  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  people 
understood  the  Messianic  significance  of  the  event,  although 
their  ideas  of  Him  were  no  doubt  deficient  (C/.  21:8-11,  46). 
In  their  third  place,  our  Lord’s  actions  reveal  His  intention 
of  fulfilling  kingly  prophecy.  He  goes  to  elaborate  ends  to 
fulfill  Zechariah  9:9  (C/.  21:1-5).  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
parabolic  teaching  that  follows  concurs  (21:42-43).  It  clearly 
assumes  that  Israel  has  had  the  kingdom  presented  to  them. 
The  key  verse  is,  in  Matthew’s  opinion,  verse  five,  “Tell  ye 
the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee, 
meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass’’ 
(Italics  added). 

The  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  first  official  act  of  the 
King  is  related  (21:12-17),  and  then  Matthew  gives  a  lengthy 
outline  of  the  polemics  that  follow  between  the  King  and  the 
rebellious  subjects,  the  leaders  of  the  people  (21:18 — 22:46). 
But  they  refuse  to  recognize  Him  as  Son  of  David  and  Son 
of  God. 

The  section  continues  with  warnings  to  the  multitudes  and 
the  disciples  (23:1-12),  woes  upon  the  Pharisees  (23:13-36), 
and  the  King’s  weeping  over  Jerusalem  (23:37-39).  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  however.  Messiah 
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has  not  cast  off  His  people  irrevocably.  There  is  an  “until” 
(23:39).  This  leads  on  to  an  exposition  of  how  and  when  the 
return  of  the  nation  will  take  place,  and  this  exposition  follows 
in  the  next  two  chapters.  The  exposition  does  not  comprehend 
the  church  at  all.  The  word  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
discourse.  Our  Lord  answers  two  questions**  concerning 
Israel’s  seventhieth  week.  The  first  question  is  this,  “When, 
then,  shall  these  things  be?’*  (24:3).  The  word  tavra  does  not 
refer  to  the  temple  alone,  but  looks  back  to  23 :36,  referring 
to  all  the  things  of  dread  judgment  upon  the  Jews  for  their 
rejection  of  Messiah.  The  question  is  answered  in  verses  four 
through  twenty-eight.  The  second  question  is  this,  “What  is 
the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  the  consummation  of  the  age”  (24 : 
3).  It  is  answered  in  verses  twenty-nine  through  thirty-one. 
The  remainder  of  the  discourse  is  occupied  with  things  which 
concern  the  period  of  the  tribulation  and  its  close. 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PASSION  (26:2 — 27:66) 

Messianic  fulfillments  abound  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
King’s  earthly  ministry  at  His  first  coming.  Shining  out  of 
the  awful  evil  of  the  leaders  in  their  senseless  crucifixion  of 
their  King  is  the  faithfulness  of  a  few  who  have  received  Him. 
The  worship  of  Mary  of  Bethany  is  a  light  amid  great  dark¬ 
ness. 

Before  Caiaphas  the  King  declares  Himself  Messiah  (26: 
63-64),  as  well  as  before  Pilate  (27:11).  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
His  repeated  affirmation  of  His  royal  connection  with  the 
nation,  they  rejected  him,  using  His  true  title  as  a  means  of 
mockery  (27:29,  37,  42).  The  issue  of  Messiahship  was  the 
determining  factor  in  His  rejection. 

THE  CULMINATION  OF  THE  KING’S  PASSION  (28:1-20) 

The  ultimate  and  crowning  proof  of  Messiahship  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  King,  given  by  the  Father  for  the  benefit 

**Tho8e  who  tee  three  questions  in  verse  three  overlook  the  one  article 
vvith  JcaQOVOiag  and  oWTEXeiag*  There  is  a  third  question,  but  it  is 

found  only  in  Luke  and  Mark  {Cf.  Luke  21:7;  Mark  13:4).  The  answer 
to  the  third  question  is  found  in  Luke  21 :20. 
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of  the  disobedient  nation  (C/.  12:38-40;  16:1-4).  And  with  it 
goes  the  Messianic  power  and  authority. 

In  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  the  emphasis  of 
the  evangelist  moves  on  from  Christ  as  Son  of  David  to  Christ 
as  Son  of  Abraham.  The  commission  of  the  last  two  verses 
anticipates  the  new  program  which  was  referred  to  in  chap¬ 
ter  sixteen  (16:17-26).  It  is  evident  that  the  disciples,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ignorant  in  large  measure  of  the  new  program. 
Only  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit, 
only  then  do  they  begin  to  comprehend  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  age,  the  age  of  the  church.  But,  in  spite  of  incomplete 
understanding,  from  the  time  of  the  commission  to  the  end 
of  the  age  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  to  all  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the  task  of  the  church  today. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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Editor’s  Non:  Dr.  Ramm  is  Professor  of  Religion  and  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  Religion  at  Baylor  University,  Waco, 

Texas,  and  the  author  of  several  volumes  in  the  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  apologetics. 

It  has  been  the  major  affirmation  of  Christian  tradition 
that  Christian  theology  deals  with  truth,  not  with  speculation 
or  subjective  opinion  or  poetry.  Theology  is  accordingly  defined 
as  the  knowledge  of  God,  This  knowledge  has  been  given 
through  divine  disclosure  in  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Hence 
within  its  right,  theology  is  a  science. 

In  asserting  that  theology  is  a  science,  theologians  have 
not  intended  that  theology  is  something  empirical  or  experi¬ 
mental.  It  is  not  scientific  in  the  sense  that  chemistry  or  bi¬ 
ology  is  scientific.  They  did  not  mean  that  theology  was  the 
study  of  religious  phenomena  (history  of  religion,  sociology 
of  religion,  psychology  of  religion)  as  religious  liberalism 
so  framed  the  domain  of  theology.  They  meant  that  Christian 
theology  dealt  with  truth  in  the  form  of  knowledge. 

Neither  did  the  theologians  forget  the  spiritual  element 
necessary  in  the  appropriation  of  truth.  Theology  is  religious 
truth  and  therefore  can  only  be  appropriated  meaningfully 
by  the  religious  man.  To  this  extent  it  is  subjective,  i.e.,  its 
truthfulness  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  undergone  regen¬ 
eration  and  to  them  only.  But  in  that  it  is  truth  given  of  Cod 
it  is  objective,  i.e.,  it  is  not  merely  the  science  of  religion.* 

The  revelation  does  not  come  in  first  form  as  systematic 
theology,  but  it  is  spread  out  basically  as  a  historical  docu- 

'All  of  this  ha*  been  classically  stated  by  Abraham  Kuyper,  Principles  of 
Sacred  Theology  (1S98). 
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ment.  Some  of  its  theological  truth  is  like  gold  nuggets  found 
on  the  surface  of  a  dried  creek  (e.g.,  the  Ten  Commandments) » 
and  some  is  buried  deeply  and  requires  much  digging  and  con¬ 
struction  to  formulate  (e.g.,  the  Trinity).  But  the  basic  con¬ 
viction  of  all  orthodox  theology  is  that  if  the  gold  is  correctly 
mined,  i.e.,  if  the  Bible  is  correctly  interpreted,  that  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  will  be  truth.  This  truth  consists  in  de¬ 
pendable  assertions  about  God  and  man,  and  their  relations. 

Neo-orthodoxy  is  critical  of  this  view  as  was  religious 
liberalism.  Liberalism,  in  accentuating  the  centrality  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  greatly  reduced  the  stature  and  importance 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Accordingly  it  rejected  the  orthodox 
construction  of  theological  science.  Neo-orthodoxy  disagrees 
with  the  liberals*  meager  evaluation  of  systematic  or  dogmatic 
theology,  and  sets  out  to  reconstruct  theology  in  a  way  which 
is  different  from  the  approaches  of  both  orthodoxy  and  liberal¬ 
ism.  According  to  the  analysis  of  neo-orthodoxy,  the  orthodox 
believe  that  the  Bible  contains  objective  propositions  about 
God,  man,  sin,  Christ,  etc.’  The  neo-orthodox  suggests  that  the 
Bible  for  traditional  orthodoxy  is  a  book  to  be  interpreted  in 
a  proof-text  way,  and  used  in  theology  much  like  one  uses 
Euclid  in  geometery  or  a  dictionary  in  spelling  or  a  law  book 
in  jurisprudence.  This  they  claim  is  not  true  to  the  nature  of 
revelation  nor  true  to  the  character  of  religious  experience. 
This  approach  literalizes  the  m}rthological ;  it  objectifies  the 
subjective;  and  it  intellectualizes  the  emotional. 

Theology,  the  neo-orthodox  claim,  must  be  given  an  exis¬ 
tential  treatment.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyze 
and  investigate  the  existential  interpretation  of  theological 
beliefs  which  is  current  among  neo-orthodox  theologians,  and 
theologians  of  a  related  or  similar  position. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ROOT 

The  neo-orthodox  claim  that  they  are  returning  to  the 

'Many  of  the  criticisms  of  neo-orthodoxy  are  against  contemporary  Funda¬ 
mentalism  or  an  unusually  dogmatic  continental  Lutheranism.  A  careful 
reading  of  Kuyper  (of.  cii.)  in  the  light  of  neo-orthdox  criticisms  will 
reveal  that  most  of  the  criticisms  made  by  neo-orthodoxy  do  not  apply  to 
the  purer  Reformed  tradition. 
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views  of  the  Refoormers.  They  are  really  returning  via  Soren 
Kierkegaard.  Barth,  Brunner,  and  Niebuhr — ^to  name  only 
a  few — ^admit  direct  indebtedness  to  Kierkegaard.  When  we 
did  research  for  our  book  {Types  of  Apologetic  Systems, 
1953)  we  were  amazed  at  the  similarities  between  Brunner 
and  Kierkegaard.  We  compiled  at  that  time  a  list  of  twenty 
doctrinal  parallels  between  the  two  men. 

Two  other  names  should  be  mentioned  as  also  standing 
between  the  neo-orthodox  and  the  Reformers  and  they  are 
Ebner  (The  Word  and  Spiritual  Realities,  1921),  and  Buber 
(/  and  Thou,  1937).  The  I-Thou  and  1-It  structure  of  Buber’s 
thought  has  deeply  penetrated  contemporary  theology,  and 
neo-orthodoxy  and  existentialism  have  salvaged  much  from 
Buber  for  their  use. 

Kierkegaard  lived  in  a  time  of  hollow  orthodoxy,  state 
Lutheranism,  and  during  the  predominance  of  Hegelian  phil¬ 
osophy  which  so  magnified  the  purely  intellectual  in  man. 
None  of  these  movements  were  compatible  with  the  rich,  per¬ 
sonal,  and  profound  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
Kierkegaard  set  out  to  discover  why  state  Lutheranism  and 
Hegelian  philosophy  failed  at  the  point  of  personal  religion, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  restore  the  personal  religion  of  the 
New  Testament. 

As  concerning  both  Lutheranism  and  Hegelianism  he 
found  that  truth  was  defined  as  a  statement  of  proposed  fact, 
or  true  proposition,  or  philosophical  system  which  a  man 
could  clearly  understand  with  his  mind,  and  so  understanding, 
believe.  The  philosopher  could  hold  up  his  learned  tome  and 
say:  “This  is  the  truth;  this  is  the  System!’’  But  the  basic 
problem  was  still  there — what  sort  of  personal  existence  did 
the  philosopher  havel  The  orthodox  could  go  to  church  and 
recite  the  Apostles  Creed  and  say:  “There  it  is  in  the  hymn 
book — the  truth !”  Yet  with  all  this  recitation  of  the  creed  men 
were  in  their  personal  religious  lives  very  empty  and  unlike 
New  Testament  Christians. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  was  the  failure  to  realize  that  ob¬ 
jective  historical,  factual  problems  were  primarily  problems 
of  the  intellect,  and  in  this  territory  the  intellect  could  suffice. 
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The  nature  of  the  intellect  is  to  grasp  connections,  see  rela¬ 
tions,  construct  systems,  and  determine  matters  of  fact.  It  is 
neither  the  purpose  nor  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  change 
basic  personality.  Hence  to  mentally  digest  a  philosophy  or 
to  recite  a  creed  and  mentally  stamp  it  as  truth  involves  no 
change  of  heart. 

Kierkegaard  proposed  to  set  forth  a  pattern  in  which  the¬ 
ological  truth  properly  believed  would  transform  the  man 
believing.  Theological  truth  must  be  so  set  forth  as  to  involve  a 
change  in  the  man  who  believes  it,  that  is,  theological  truth 
must  be  given  an  existential  interpretation.  To  illustrate  from 
Kierkegaard’s  writings  would  require  an  undue  extension  of 
this  paper  but  for  one  who  is  interested  in  following  up 
Kierkegaard’s  thought  we  suggest  that  he  read  The  Concept 
of  Dread  for  an  existential  interpretation  of  original  right¬ 
eousness,  original  sin,  and  the  fall.  In  Philosophical  Fragments 
one  will  find  the  meat  of  Kierkegaard’s  existentialism.  This  is 
a  small  book  which  is  difficult  to  master,  but  it  is  indispensable 
for  an  understanding  of  Kierkegaard’s  thought.  Kierkegaard’s 
magnus  opus  is  the  Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript  wherein 
he  delineates  his  system  clearly.  In  Fear  and  Trembling  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  faith  as  a  passion  which  transforms,  as 
something  which  is  solitary  and  incommunicable,  as  something 
which  is  a  venture  or  a  leap  or  a  risk.  For  his  existential  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  read  “The  Mirror  of  the  Word”  in 
For  Self  Examination  and  also  the  introductory  essay  in 
Minear  and  Morimoto,  Kierkegaard  and  the  Bible:  An  Index 
(1953).  This  latter  work  contains  a  bibliography  to  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  thought.  Among  these  R.  Thomte,  Kierkegaard's  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Religion  (1948)  will  be  found  accurate  and  helpful. 

It  is  from  this  basic  Kierkegaardian  point  of  view  that 
modern  existentialist  interpretations  begin.  We  may  define 
the  existential  interpretation  of  doctrine  as  follows :  a  doctrine 
is  existentially  interpreted  when  the  emphasis  is  placed  neither 
on  the  purely  historical  (for  a  doctrine,  e.g.,  the  fall,  may  not 
even  be  a  matter  of  history)  nor  on  its  literal  construction  (for 
that  intellectualizes  doctrine  and  robs  it  of  its  transforming 
power)  but  on  its  meaning  for  religious  existence,  and  the 
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necessary  involvement  of  the  believer  in  the  doctrine  which 
thereby  affects  or  changes  or  transforms  his  religious  exist¬ 
ence  profoundly. 

It  is  affirmed  that  both  liberalism  (through  immanence) 
and  orthodoxy  (through  making  doctrines  matters  of  intel¬ 
lectual  assent)  missed  this  existential  understanding  of  doc¬ 
trine.  In  an  effort  to  point  out  how  orthodoxy  may  hold  doc¬ 
trines  with  no  change  in  the  mode  of  religious  existence 
Niebuhr  writes:  “The  whole  Biblical  story  of  redemption  is 
not  inwardly  known  in  such  orthodoxy.  There  is  no  grace  in 
its  truth.  The  knowledge  of  a  series  of  miraculous  events  may 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  a  graceless  legalism  or  with 
radical  and  religious  hatreds  of  every  kind.”* 

The  procedure  of  this  paper  will  be  to  select  some  typical 
examples  of  existential  exegesis  or  interpretation  from  con¬ 
temporary  theological  literature  to  illustrate  our  thesis. 

TILUCH'S  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD 

In  discussing  the  “Reality  of  God”  Tillich  gives  an  un¬ 
usual  and  clear  sample  of  existential  theological  interpreta¬ 
tion.  He  interprets  four  of  the  traditional  attributes  of  God 
from  an  existential  perspective.* 

Omnipotence,  eternity,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence  are 
terms  which  indicate  something  in  God  which  gives  us 
courage  in  the  face  of  four  other  things  which  give  us 
anxiety.  These  four  attributes  are  not  traditionally  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  nature  or  substance  of  God.  In  traditional 
theology  these  four  attributes  were  classed  among  the  natural 
or  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God.  Tillich  insists  that 
such  an  analysis  of  the  being  of  God  is  impossible  for  these 
attributes  as  traditionally  interpreted  make  more  problems 
for  us  than  a  generation  of  great  philosophers  could  resolve. 
These  attributes  are  to  be  interpreted  existentially. 

There  are  four  things  w’hich  threaten  our  being.  When  we 
feel  or  perceive  this  threat  we  become  anxious.  Anxiety  is 

’Reinhold  Niebuhur,  Faith  and  Hitiory  (1949).  p.  166. 

*PauI  'nilich,  Systematic  Theology  (19S1),  I,  272  ff. 
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the  response  in  existence  to  a  situation  which  threatens  a 
person  and  which  for  the  moment  he  seems  incapable  of 
overcomingr.  These  four  threats  are  (i)  the  threat  of  non- 
being — ^the  negation  for  the  telos  for  man’s  personal  existence ; 
(ii)  the  threat  of  mere  temporal  existence;  (iii)  the  threat  of 
creatureliness  lost  in  space;  and  (iv)  the  threat  of  the  un¬ 
known,  the  hidden,  the  depths. 

To  each  of  these  threats  there  corresponds  something  in 
God  which  is  the  “cure”  to  the  threat.  Omnipotence  means 
that  God  has  the  victory  of  non-being  in  himself ;  eternity  is 
God’s  victory  over  the  negativities  of  temporality ;  omniscience 
means  that  God  participates  in  human  knowledge ;  and  omni¬ 
presence  means  that  God  participates  in  the  spatial  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  creatures. 

When  we  perceive  these  attributes  existentially  framed 
our  anxiety  changes  to  courage.  Hence  the  main  import  of 
the  attributes  here  mentioned  is  not  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  modes  of  divine  substantial  existence,  but  to  be  the  source 
of  courage  in  and  from  God  when  we  are  in  the  state 
of  anxiety. 

THE  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  CREATION 
BY  EMIL  BRUNNER 

Brunner’s  views  of  creation  are  summarized  for  us  in  his 
Dogmatics:  Vol.  II,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and 
Redemption  (1952),  and  provide  us  with  an  excellent  example 
of  an  existential  interpretation  of  creation.  He  clearly  an¬ 
nounces  to  us  his  working  rules;  (i)  in  the  understanding  of 
Scripture  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  given  priority  over  the 
Old  Testament  and  (ii)  all  doctrines  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  terms  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God.‘ 

'All  this  is  clearly  stated  on  page  6.  The  rule  for  understanding  “All 
Christian  articles  of  faith  is  the  Incarnate  Word,  Jesus  Christ”  (Italics 
are  his).  Later  he  calls  this  rule  his  theological  canon  and  states:  ‘“We 
must  begin  with  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Word  of  God  Incarnate,  and  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  any  Biblical  passages  taken  in  isolation,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  isolated  sections  of  the  Old  Testament”  (p.  52).  Again,  he 
calls  his  rule  the  frindfiitm  cognoscendi  of  the  work  of  dogmatics 
(p.  90). 
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This  means  that  creation  is  to  be  understood  by  first 
going  to  the  New  Testament,  and  from  its  insights  returning 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  giving  the  Old  Testament  a 
“Christological  exposition.”*  We  are  thereby  not  bound  to 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  but  may  freely  handle  it  in 
terms  of  (i)  criticism,  (ii)  science,  and  (iii)  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Christological  emphasis." 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  creation?  Certainly, 
Brunner  argues,  the  purpose  of  Genesis  is  not  to  tell  us  how 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  scientific 
cosmology  nor  cosmogony  but  the  erring,  mistaken  pre- 
Copernican  Weltbild  (world-picture)  of  the  Jews.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Brunner  at  this  point  is  unusually  strong.  All  efforts 
to  effect  a  harmonization  of  science  and  Genesis  are  (for 
Brunner)  abortive.  At  times  he  can  scarce  restrain  himself.* 

The  Genesis  account  is  not  concerned  with  how  God 
created  the  uinverse,  and  we  are  not  to  interpret  it  as  such. 
In  approaching  creation  we  must  approach  it  “as  everywhere 
in  the  Christian  Faith,  the  T-Thou’  comes  first.”*  Creation, 
Christologically  understood,  is  a  truth  about  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  God,  not  a  doctrine  about  the  physical  facts  of  the 
universe.  In  other  words  creation  must  be  existentially  in¬ 
terpreted.  The  very  application  by  Brunner  of  the  I-Thou 
pattern  to  creation  proves  this. 

To  know  God  is  to  know  God^  in  his  sovereignty.  When  I 
meet  God  in  the  encounter  [existential  terminology],  I  meet 
God  as  sovereign,  as  Lord,  as  my  Lord.  Involved  in  the  notion 
of  sovereignty  and  Lordship  is  creatorship.  “The  Christian 


*Ibid..  p.  7. 

’’Cf.  his  statement  that  “In  principle  our  belief  in  the  Creator  is  not  bound 
up  with  the  narrative  of  Creation  in  the  Old  Testament.”  Loc.  cit., 
italics  are  his. 

*To  write  off  science  because  it  deals  with  probabilities  and  not  absolute 
certainties  Brunner  calls  a  “dirty  trick  of  a  lazy  apologetic”  (p.  33). 
Yet  Brunner  has  to  confess  that  “it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  its  main 
features  the  cosmology  of  Genesis  I  and  that  of  scientific  knowledge  do 
not  absolutely  contradict  each  other”  (p.  38) ;  and  that  no  matter  how 
mentalists  were  “absolutely  right”  in  insisting  that  evolution  must  not 
do  away  with  creation  and  sin.  (p.  51). 

*Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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belief  in  Creation  arises  at  the  point  where  all  Christian  faith 
arises,  namely,  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  For 
there  God  meets  us  as  the  Lord,  who,  because  He  is  Lord,  is 
the  Creator.  Even  faith  in  God  the  Creator  is  ‘truth-as- 
encounter***  [existential  terminology].'* 

In  this  encounter  I  learn  a  corollary  truth,  namely,  that  I 
am  a  creature."  It  is  true,  Brunner  reasons,  that  we  have 
some  notion  of  our  creatureliness  in  our  own  thoughts,  but 
the  real  and  vivid  apprehension  of  our  creaturehood  comes 
only  in  the  encounter. 

Creation,  existentially  interpreted,  means  that  only  through 
the  divine-human  encounter,  through  the  existential  moment, 
through  the  I-Thou  pattern  do  I  discover  God  as  Creator,  and 
myself  as  creature.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  science,  cosmology,  or  cosmogony.  Brunner 
has  put  the  essence  of  his  existential  interpretation  of  creation 
in  one  paragraph:  “The  Christian  statement  on  Creation  is 
not  a  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  came  into  being 
.  .  .  but  it  is  an  ‘existential’  statement.  In  His  revelation  the 
Lord  meets  me,  my  Lord,  as  the  Creator,  as  My  Creator  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  In  so  doing  I  become  aware  that  I 
know  that  I  am  the  servant  of  this  Lord,  and  His  servant. 
His  property  because  all  that  I  am  and  have  I  have  from  Him, 
because  not  only  I  but  all  that  is,  has  been  created  by  Him.  I, 
together  with  my  world,  am,  0  God,  Thy  creation ;  therefore 
I  too  am  included  in  the  aim  of  creation,  which  in  the  same 
Word  through  which  all  w’as  created  is  revealed  to  me.  As  the 
one,  however,  to  whom  this  Word  is  spoken  in  order  that  he 
may  heajr  it  and  obey,  am  I  singled  out  and  distinguished  above 
all  other  creatures.”'* 

THE  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FALL 
BY  J.  S.  WHALE 

A  British  writer  in  a  very  widely  read  treatise  on  doctrine 
has  given  us  an  existential  treatment  of  Adam,  the  Fall,  and 

p.  8.  Italics  are  ours. 

p.  53.  “I  only  know  that  I  am  a  creature  in  this  encounter.” 

**p.  35.  Italics  are  his. 
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Original  Sin.'*  J.  S.  Whale  does  not  believe  in  a  real  garden  of 
Eden,  a  real  man  called  Adam,  nor  a  real  event,  the  Fall.  Yet 
he  believes  in  Eden,  Man  and  the  Fall.  Genesis  is  not  speaking 
of  what  happened  to  an  actual  person,  in  a  geographical 
locality,  in  a  given  year  in  history.  Adam,  Eden,  and  the  Fall 
are  “limiting  conceptions.”  Each  is  a  theological  Grenzbegriff. 
Adam  is  every  man.  We  each  have  a  divinely  intended  quality 
of  life.  All  of  humanity  “falls,”  i.e.,  comes  short  of  the  divinely 
intended  quality  of  life. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way :  Original  righteousness  is  our  inner 
conviction  that  there  is  a  higher  ground;  there  is  a  divine 
quality  possible  in  our  lives ;  there  are  ‘ideals*  that  we  vaguely 
or  even  clearly  sense.  We  know  better  than  we  are.  Adam  is 
each  of  us.  The  Fall  is  all  of  those  times  when  we  come  short 
of  the  better  which  we  know. 

Original  righteousness,  Adam,  and  the  Fall  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  religious  existence  for  human  beings.  Adam  is  every 
man ;  Eden  is  the  divine  quality  intended  for  human  life ;  the 
Fall  is  whenever  we  come  short  of  this  intended  divine  quality. 
These  are  the  myths,  the  symbols  of  religious  existence  for  all 
men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  That  is,  they  are  not  literal 
nor  historical  doctrines,  but  existential  doctrines. 

In  that  liberalism  said  essentially  that  every  man  is  his 
own  Adam  it  might  be  asked  wherein  the  existentialist  in¬ 
terpretation  differs  from  liberalism.  The  differences  are  as 
follows:  (i)  Neo-orthodox  thinkers  and  existentialists  concur 
that  all  men  are  sinners.  Some  liberals  taught  that  man  was 
born  morally  neutral  and  others  positively  good.  In  actuality 
many  liberal  theologians  really  denied  that  every  man  was 
his  own  Adam,  (ii)  Neo-orthodoxy  and  the  existentialists  in¬ 
sist  that  man  inevitably  sins.  The  “Fall”  is  inescapable,  (iii) 
The  neo-orthodox  and  the  existentialists  consider  sin  more 
seriously  than  did  the  liberals.  Salvation  in  Christ  presupposes 
sin,  and  to  discard  or  minimize  sin  is  to  destroy  the  rationale 
of  redemption  in  Christ.  Liberalism  with  its  doctrine  of 


'*J.  S.  Whale,  Christian  Dactriue  (1941),  pp.  51-52.  Similar  ideas  are  de¬ 
fended  by  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  III,  “Man  ai  Sinner” ;  Alan  Richard¬ 
son,  Genesis  I~XI  (Torch  Commentaries,  1953);  Kierkegaard,  The 
Concept  of  Dread;  and  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Mem  (1941). 
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atavism  (sin  as  a  return  to  a  lower  or  earlier  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence)  is  far  weaker  at  this  point  than  neo-orthodoxy  with  its 
strong  doctrine  of  sin  as  inevitable  and  as  revolt  against  God. 
Waco,  Texas 

(Series  will  be  continued  in  the  July -September,  1955  Number) 
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THE  SONG  OF  HABAKKUK 

By  J.  Ellwood  Evans,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  January-March,  1955,  Number) 

The  Song  of  Habakkuk  does  not  appear  in  the  opening 
words  of  this  prophecy.  It  is  not  expressed  until  the  prophet 
has  discussed  other  things  which  were  troubling  him.  The 
song  broke  out  following  two  baffling  problems.  In  short,  the 
song  found  its  source  in  the  explanation  of  the  problems 
which  were  raised.  In  this  way  the  prophet  found  his  song. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  is  possible  for  believers  of  the  present 
day  to  turn  from  their  problems  to  joyful  songs. 

Two  problems  faced  the  prophet  Habakkuk.  Both  were 
closely  connected  with  his  view  of  God.  In  the  first,  he  was 
concerned  because  God  seemed  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  sin  and  wickedness  which  were  present  on  every  hand. 
It  seemed,  in  effect,  that  God  was  unaware  of  the  conditions 
in  which  the  prophet  was  living.  At  least,  Habakkuk  argued, 
God  was  doing  absolutely  nothing  about  them. 

Such  misunderstanding  demanded  an  answer.  And  the 
prophet  was  given  an  answer  immediately.  He  was  shown 
that  God,  whom  he  thought  was  indifferent,  was  actually 
cognizant  of  the  conditions  about  which  the  complaint  was 
uttered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  God  replied  that  He  was  about 
to  do  a  work  with  instruments  of  His  own  choosing.  The 
Chaldeans  were  named  and  their  work  described.  These  in¬ 
struments  seemed  to  be  wicked  even  though  divinely  selected. 
And  they  were  seen  to  be  subject  to  divine  judgment  because 
they  acted  beyond  the  sphere  God  had  indicated. 

Such  an  answer  raised  a  second  problem  in  the  thinking 
of  the  prophet.  Although  he  recognized  the  divine  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction,  he  was  troubled  about  their  identity. 
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They  were  to  be  more  wicked  than  the  nation  they  were  sent 
to  judge.  How  could  this  be? 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  HABAKKUK 

The  theology  of  the  prophet  was  firmly  entrenched  in  his 
words  as  he  turned  to  state  his  second  problem.  “Art  not 
thou  from  everlasting,  0  Jehovah  my  God,  my  Holy  One?  we 
shall  not  die.  O  Jehovah,  thou  hast  ordained  him  for  judg¬ 
ment;  and  thou,  0  Rock,  hast  established  him  for  correc¬ 
tion”  (v.  12). 

The  confidence  of  the  prophet  seemed  to  be  in  conflict 
with  what  was  actually  being  done  by  God.  His  confidence 
was  said  to  rest  in  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  who  is  from  ever¬ 
lasting.  It  was  filled  with  an  awe  and  inward  love.  In  fact, 
the  prophet  stated  the  conclusion  coming  from  his  confidence 
in  words  of  bold  assertion,  “We  shall  not  die.”  Here  is  seen 
his  strong  feeling  that  since  God  is  everlasting  and  unchang¬ 
ing,  He  will  not  cast  off  His  covenant  people. 

This  expression  of  assurance  in  the  future  of  the  nation 
is  interesting.  The  basis  for  it  is  found  in  the  prophet’s 
theology.  His  theology  demands  that  the  nation  continue.  A 
clear  inference  is  that  the  very  title  used  of  God  requires  a 
future  for  the  nation.  The  title  of  God  as  the  unchangeable 
One  requires  that  they,  that  is  the  nation,  be  not  cast  aside. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  God  should  cast  them  off. 

“  *We  shall  not  die/  is  the  lightning  thought  of  faith, 
which  flashes  on  the  soul  like  all  inspirations  of  God,  founded 
on  His  truth  and  Word  .  .  Nor  was  Habakkuk  the  only 
prophet  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  voiced  such  a 
note  of  faith.  “For  I,  Jehovah,  change  not;  therefore  ye,  O 
sons  of  Jacob,  are  not  consumed”  (Mai.  3:6).*  “Jehovah  hath 
chastened  me  sore;  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death”  (Ps.  118:18). 

Since  the  prophet  asserted  categorically  that  the  nation 
was  not  to  die,  it  must  have  a  certain  future.  This  future  had 


•E.  D.  Putey,  “Habakkuk,”  The  Minor  Prophets,  II,  187. 

*A]1  Scripture  quotations  are  from  the  American  Standard  Version  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
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its  basis  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  It  could  not  be,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  nation  as  such.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  any  consideration  of  human  fail¬ 
ure  or  faithfulness  was  ruled  out  as  a  requirement  for  the 
future  existence  of  the  nation.  Such  a  national  future  de¬ 
pended  wholly  upon  God  who  was  revealed  as  everlasting  and 
as  the  One  who  changes  not. 

But  suppose  the  nation  becomes  guilty  of  the  worst  of 
all  sins  imaginable?  Even  if  such  were  to  occur,  the  nature 
of  God  would  remain  unchanged.  The  sinfulness  of  man  could 
not  alter  the  attributes  of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  assured  of  a  certain  future  by  the  very  immutability 
of  God  jHimself. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  reference  is  made  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chaldeans  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fully  destroy  the 
people  4f  Judah?  May  it  not  be  that  the  reference  to  Judah 
is  only  of  local  consideration?  This  view  has  been  taken  by 
commentators.  'This  leads  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
Jehovah  has  simply  appointed  the  Chaldean  nation  to  execute 
the  judgment,  to  chastise  Israel,  and  not  to  destroy  His 
people.’”  A  local  application  can  hardly  be  denied.  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  a  local  application  does  not  fully  satisfy 
this  Scripture  passage.  This  is  true  because  the  phrase  "We 
shall  not  die”  is  not  limited.  Nothing  is  said  about  time  or 
even  specifically  of  the  Chaldean  enemy.  Thus  the  reference 
could  hardly  be  restricted  to  a  local  application.  To  fully 
satisfy  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Israel  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
the  Chaldeans  or  by  anyone  else.  God’s  very  nature  is  the 
guarantee  of  this. 

The  titles  given  to  God  by  Habakkuk  expressed  his  the¬ 
ology.  The  God  to  whom  the  prophet  prayed  was  Jehovah. 
He  is  represented  as  being  the  unchanging  One,  the  One  who 
was  always  the  same  in  word  and  in  work.  He  was  the  One 
whom  the  prophet,  speaking  for  Israel,  knew  as  "my  God.” 
He  had  acted  in  this  capacity  for  the  nation  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  "For  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  the 
work  of  thy  hand;  he  hath  known  thy  walking  through  this 


'Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  ‘‘Habakkuk,*’  Tk*  Tvtelve  Minor  Prophets,  II,  64. 
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great  wilderness:  these  forty  years  Jehovah  thy  God  hath 
been  with  thee;  thou  hast  lacked  nothing’  (Deut.  2:7).  He  is 
“my  Holy  One,”  the  absolutely  pure  One.  He  is  the  “Rock” 
of  Israel,  the  refuge  in  whom  His  people  may  safely  trust. 
“The  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect;  for  all  his  ways  are  justice: 
a  God  of  faithfulness  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right 
is  he”  (Deut.  32:4). 

The  Chaldeans  have  been  ordained  by  God  for  judgment 
and  established  by  Him  for  correction.  In  using  them  in  this 
way,  God  did  not  intend  them  to  go  beyond  chastening  His 
people.  The  judgment  and  the  correction  conceivably  could 
cause  man’s  faith  to  fail,  but  God  was  still  the  unshaken 
Rock  of  refuge. 

THE  PBOBLEM  OF  THE  CHALDEANS 

The  prophet  comprehends  his  God  as  being  “of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil,  and  that  canst  not  look  on  perverseness” 
(1:13).  It  is  unthinkable  for  God  to  take  note  of  evil  without 
being  displeased  with  it.  In  view  of  this,  the  prophet  asks  a 
question.  “Wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal 
treacherously,  and  boldest  thy  peace  when  the  wicked  swal- 
loweth  up  the  man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he;  and 
makest  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  the  creeping  things, 
that  have  no  ruler  over  them”  (w.  13-14)  ?  It  is  difficult  for 
Habakkuk  to  understand  how  God  could  allow  the  Chaldeans 
to  oppress  the  people  of  God.  They,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
better  than  their  oppressors.  In  addition,  there  were  many 
among  them  who  were  faithful  and  godly.  The  faithful  and 
the  godly  would  suffer,  along  with  the  ungodly,  from  the 
hand  of  the  Chaldean  chastener.  This  fact,  that  the  godly  as 
well  as  the  ungodly  would  suffer,  seemed  to  be  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilable  with  the  God  whom  the  prophet  served. 
How  could  such  a  thing  be? 

The  prophet  seemed  to  feel  that  the  condition  he  described 
was  a  consequence  of  the  inactivity  of  God.  He  saw  the  na¬ 
tion  as  having  been  left  defenseless  and  having  “no  ruler 
over  them.”  They  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  helplessly  to 
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the  conquest  of  the  Chaldean  and  therefore  without  a  ruler 
to  lead  and  protect  them. 

An  analogy  was  drawn  from  the  life  of  a  fisherman.  The 
men  were  like  fishes  whom  the  fisherman  collected  in  his  net, 
and  then  paid  divine  honors  to  the  net  by  which  he  has  been 
so  enriched.  In  this  comparison,  the  world  was  the  sea;  the 
nation  was  the  fishes;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  fisherman; 
the  net  was  the  military  might  of  the  Chaldean  by  which  he 
was  able  to  gain  great  wealth  through  conquest. 

“Therefore  he  sacrificeth  unto  his  net,  and  burneth  incense 
unto  his  drag ;  because  by  them  his  portion  is  fat,  and  his  food 
plenteous”  (v.  16).  That  which  the  Chaldean  worshipped  is 
mentioned  in  verse  11.  He  had  made  his  might  or  his  own 
power  his  god.  “He  who  boasts  of  a  thing,  and  is  glad  and 
joyous  on  account  of  it,  but  does  not  thank  the  true  God, 
makes  himself  into  an  idol,  gives  himself  the  glory,  and  does 
not  rejoice  in  God,  but  in  his  own  strength  and  work 
(Luther).”* 

In  verse  17,  the  prophet  raised  a  connected  problem  when 
he  said:  **Shall  he  therefore  empty  his  net,  and  spare  not  to 
slay  the  nations  continually?”  The  problem  of  the  extent  of 
the  Chaldean  conquest  is  raised  here.  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to 
conquer  without  restraint?  In  view  of  the  Chaldean’s  attribut¬ 
ing  his  success  to  himself  and  his  own  prowess  rather  than 
to  God,  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  move  unhindered  across  the 
horizon? 

The  hand  of  God  as  it  was  to  fall  upon  the  Chaldean  is 
revealed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk’s 
short  book.  In  this  way  the  questions  raised  by  the  prophet 
are  given  a  certain  answer.  But  it  is  important  to  note  how 
the  answer  was  revealed.  “I  will  stand  upon  my  watch,  and 
set  me  upon  the  tower,  and  will  look  forth  to  see  what  he  will 
speak  with  me,  and  what  I  shall  answer  concerning  my  com¬ 
plaint”  (2:1).  The  prophet,  in  waiting  for  Jehovah  to  answer 
his  questions,  compared  himself  to  a  watchman.  The  watch¬ 
man  seated  in  his  place  of  eminence  must  wait  patiently  as 
he  watches  with  an  intent  eye  toward  the  horizon.  He  must 
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not  allow  anything’  in  his  immediate  vicinity  to  distract  him. 
In  a  similar  manner,  Habakkuk  indicated  that  he  will  wait 
and  watch  until  God  answered  the  complaint  which  he  had 
raised.  “When  we  have  prayed  to  God,  we  must  observe  what 
answers  God  gives  by  His  Word,  His  Spirit,  and  His  provi¬ 
dences.”*  After  the  prophet  had  ordered  his  questions,  he 
very  wisely  took  a  position  where  he  could  give  attendance 
upon  God,  and  where  he  would  not  lose  the  least  hint  of 
instruction  or  direction  which  God  might  have  for  him. 
“Those  that  expect  to  hear  from  God  must  withdraw  from  the 
world,  and  get  above  it,  must  raise  their  attention,  fix  their 
thought,  study  the  Scriptures,  consult  experiences  and  the 
experienced,  continue  instant  in  prayer,  and  thus  set  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  tower.’** 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  July-September,  1955,  Number) 

*A.  R.  Fausset,  “Habakkuk,”  A  Commentary  Critical,  Experimental,  and 
Practical  on  the  Old  and  Neno  Testaments,  by  Robert  Jamieson,  A.  R. 
Fausset,  and  David  Brown,  IV,  627. 

'Matthew  Henry,  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Bible,  IV,  1359. 
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FROM  ETERNITY  TO  ETERNI¬ 
TY.  By  Erich  Sauer.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 

Grand  Rapids.  1954.  207  pp. 

$3.00. 

Without  a  question  this  volume 
constitutes  a  major  contribution 
to  premillennial  literature.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  same  excellence  manifested 
in  his  previous  works,  The  Dawn 
of  World  Redemption,  and  The 
Triumph  of  the  Crucified,  the 
“Outline  of  Divine  Purposes”  is 
unfolded  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  work  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  was  revised  and 
enlarged  through  several  editions 
and  is  now  presented  in  English 
through  the  translator,  G.  H.  Lang. 

The  presentation  is  divided  into 
three  areas:  (1)  “God’s  Plan  of 
Salvation  in  Christ”;  (2)  “The  Bible 
as  the  Record  of  God’s  Dealings 
with  Man”;  and  (3)  “The  Coming 
Kingdom  of  God:  Objections  Con¬ 
sidered.”  Included  in  the  work  is  a 
large  chart  in  colors  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  in  the  volume. 

In  general  the  doctrinal  point  of 
view  may  be  described  as  premil¬ 
lennial  from  a  moderate  dispensa- 
tional  point  of  view.  While  the 
author  is  acquainted  with  Ameri¬ 
can  dispensational  writings,  his 
presentation  is  original  and  pri¬ 
marily  Biblical.  It  has  a  high  lit¬ 
erary  quality,  is  clear  and  incisive 
in  its  exegresis  of  key  Scriptures, 


and  is  in  general  harmony  with 
prevailing  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Bible.  The  author 
succeeds  in  avoiding  many  of  the 
pitfalls  of  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tation  such  as  occasion  criticism 
from  other  schools  of  thought.  On 
the  whole  the  treatment  is  co¬ 
herent,  logical,  and  convincing. 

In  his  defense  of  chiliasm,  the 
author  answers  many  standard 
charges  against  premillennialism. 
He  documents  well  the  evidence 
for  scholarly  premillenmalism  in 
the  postreformation  period  refut¬ 
ing  the  charge  that  chiliasm  neces- 
sairly  contains  “exaggerations”  and 
“sectarian  errors.”  The  list  of 
scholars  who  were  premillennial  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  is  impressive  and  answers 
the  familiar  charge  that  modem 
premillennialism  began  with 
Darby. 

In  places,  however,  the  author 
concedes  too  much  to  the  critics 
of  premillennialism.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  his 
admission  that  the  church  age  is 
anticipated  expressly  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy  is  unwarranted.  It 
is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  an¬ 
ticipated  various  results  from  the 
death  of  Christ  such  as  the  gospel 
of  grace,  but  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  anticipate  a  specific  period 
of  time  between  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  beginning  of  the  tribula- 
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tion  for  Israel.  All  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  as  cited  in  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  fulfilled  in  the 
present  age  are  features  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  even  if  the  present  age 
between  Pentecost  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  church  were  completely 
erased. 

The  author  also  agrrees  with  op¬ 
ponents  of  dispensationalism  in 
opposing  the  idea  that  Christ,  while 
on  earth,  offered  Himself  to  Israel 
as  their  King  and  Messiah  and, 
by  so  much,  offered  the  millennial 
kingdom  immediately.  The  concept 
of  contingency  in  divine  dealings 
with  men  is  given  no  considera¬ 
tion.  He  takes  for  granted  that  a 
bona  fide  offer  of  the  kingdom  is 
impossible  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  the  cross.  Dispensationalists, 
while  agrrecing  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  cross,  would  find 
its  occasion  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  as  King  and  Messiah  by 
Israel. 

While  the  volume  is  unusually 
thorough  considering  its  size,  cer¬ 
tain  omissions  are  sigrnificant.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Sauer  is  un¬ 
prepared  to  make  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  on  the  exact  time  of  the 
translation  of  the  church  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  tribulation.  His  chart 
somewhat  indefinitely  terminates 
the  present  age  of  grace  in  the 
tribulation  and  the  translation  of 
the  church  seems  to  be  a  post- 
tribulational  event.  The  author 
avoids  reference  to  this  contro¬ 
versial  subject  principally  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  include  any  exegesis  of 
passages  referring  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  Another  omis¬ 
sion  related  to  this  same  problem 


is  a  failure  to  discuss  the  last 
seven  years  of  Daniel’s  prophecy 
for  Israel.  The  accompanying  chart 
includes  reference  to  the  grreat 
tribulation  and  the  tribulation 
period  but  there  is  no  detailed 
exegesis  given  in  the  volume  itself. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  such 
criticisms  are  minor  glosses  in  an 
outstanding  book  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  This  volume 
is  worthy  of  the  study  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Biblical  prophecy  and 
will  be  found  profitable  both  for 
laymen  and  the  scholar. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  MESSIANIC  PROPHECIES 
OF  DANIEL.  By  Edward  J. 
Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  1954. 
88  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  an 
evangelical  to  read  the  work  of 
an  entirely  competent  scholar  who 
is  at  the  same  time  an  intelligent 
believer  in  the  infallible  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Young 
has  already  achieved  recognition 
as  an  outstanding  Old  Testament 
scholar  and  this  work  maintains 
the  high  standard  of  his  previous 
publications. 

Having  already  published  a 
commentary  on  Daniel,  The 
Prophecy  of  Daniel,  the  present 
volume  is  to  large  extent  a  re¬ 
statement  of  previous  exegesis  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Messianic  character 
of  the  book.  The  reader  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  Dr.  Young  is  com¬ 
mitted  theologically  to  an  explicit 
Calvinism  in  the  most  orthodox 
tradition  coupled  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  covenant  theology  and  an 
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amillennial  interpretation  of 
Eschatology.  His  exegesis  is  an> 
attempt  to  refute  liberal  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  one  hand  and  pre- 
millennialism  on  the  other.  He 
maintains  that  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  unjustified  and  in  error  and 
that  premillennialism,  especially  in 
dispensational  form,  is  “impos¬ 
sible”  and  intellectually  contra¬ 
dictory.  In  spite  of  his  strong 
stand,  both  liberals  and  dispensa- 
tionalists  will  find  much  of  profit 
in  this  book. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  identity  of  the 
fourth  kingdom.  He  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  must  be  Roman 
rather  than  Grecian  or  post-Alex¬ 
andrian  in  character.  He  denies, 
however,  the  idea  of  a  revived 
Roman  Empire  as  fulfilling  the 
last  stages  of  the  fourth  kingdom. 
In  so  doing,  he  confesses  to  no 
historic  fulfillment  of  the  “ten* 
kings”  and  resorts  to  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  both  the  number  ten  and 
the  kingdoms  involved.  He  states: 
“In  all  probability  the  word  ten  is 
here  employed  as  a  round  number” 
(p.  38).  He  goes  on  to  deny  any 
specific  fulfillment  at  all  (p.  42). 

In  his  treatment  of  Daniel  9,  he 
offers  a  detailed  exegesis  of  the 
prophecy  of  seventy  weeks.  He 
dates  the  terminus  a  quo  as  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus,  539-538  B.C. 
His  chronology  immediately  is  in 
difficulty  as  this  finds  no  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  and  he 
is  required  to  spiritualize  its  dura¬ 
tion.  The  death  of  Christ  is  rather 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Dr.  Young  at 
the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week, 
a  view  commonly  held  by  amil- 
lenarians.  The  terminus  ad  quern 


of  the  seventieth  week  is  left  in¬ 
definite.  His  argument  is  worth 
reading,  however,  even  if  his 
theological  conclusions  may  be  in¬ 
adequately  supported. 

A  general  criticism  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  that  the  author  fails  to 
emphasize  the  main  thrust  of 
Daniel.  To  Daniel  was  committed 
two  gnreat  prophetic  programs:  the 
Gentile  prognram  from  Daniel’s 
time  to  that  of  the  coming  King; 
and  second,  Israel’s  program  with 
the  same  terminus.  The  work  is 
occupied  with  the  fifth  or  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  mostly  as  the 
terminus  of  the  period  in*  view. 
Dr.  Young  believes  the  terminus  is 
the  first  advent.  Premillenarians 
believe  the  terminus  in  view  is  the 
second  advent.  The  exact  character 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  not 
the  main  theme  of  Daniel  and  is 
revealed  principally  in  the  other 
prophetic  writings  such  as  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr. 
Young  or  not,  his  work  is  worthy 
of  careful  reading  by  intelligent 
students  of  the  Word. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

ETERNAL  HOPE.  By  Emil  Brun¬ 
ner.  Translated  by  Harold 
Knight.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1954.  232  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume  by  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  theologians  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  keyed  to  current  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  field  of  Eschatology 
which  characterizes  contemporary 
European  theolog^y.  The  work  also 
marks  a  further  development  in 
crisis  theology  which  previously 
has  largely  struggled  with  the 
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problems  of  revelation,  Theology 
Proper,  and  Anthropology. 

In  forms  of  thought,  for  which 
Brunner  is  famous,  the  volume  con¬ 
siders  such  important  elements  as 
“Belief  in  the  Progress  of  Human¬ 
ity,”  “The  Christian*  Understand¬ 
ing  of  Time  and  Eternity,”  “The 
Christian  Hope  of  Progress  and 
the  Utopian  Millennium,”  “The 
Future  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Meaning  of  History,”  “The 
Parousia,  the  Coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  Glory,”  “The  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  and  the  Problem  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Redemption,”  “The  End  of  All 
Thinfirs:  the  Consummation.”  The 
final  chapter  of  the  nineteen  in 
the  volume  deals  with  “The  Pres¬ 
ent  Theological  Situation.” 

As  in  former  books,  the  author 
makes  no  pretense  of  recognizing 
Scripture  as  authoritative.  Early 
in  the  volume,  in  discussion  of  the 
ground  of  Christian  hope,  he  states 
“Divine  revelation  is  not  a  book, 
not  a  dogma,  but  a  history,  the 
history  of  the  Christ.”  In  regard 
to  the  exact  statement  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  writes,  “It  is  equally  in¬ 
disputable  that  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  concerning  the  future  are 
not  only  to  some  extent  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  are  laden  with  mytho¬ 
logical  ideas  which  have  become 
alien  and  partly  even  meaningless 
to  us.”  (p.  26). 

While  open  disregard  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Scripture  will  distress 
fundamentalists,  the  author  like¬ 
wise  disturbs  the  modern  liberal. 
In  connection  with  the  evolutionary 
belief  in  moral  progress  he  states, 
“Belief  in  progress,  hope  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  future,  was  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Christianity”  (p.  25).  He 


regfards  the  shift  from  belief  in 
the  life  to  come  to  the  modem 
belief  in  contemporary  progress 
as  essentially  non-Christian  and 
non-Biblical.  In  erecting  his  own 
Eschatology,  however,  he  disre¬ 
gards  the  chiliasm  of  Revelation 
20  as  a  “plainly  fantastic  theory.” 
He  likewise  disregards  the  Aug- 
ustinian  theory  that  the  millennium 
refers  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
Brunner  himself  concludes,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  earthly  historical 
world  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  two  factors  which  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  latter:  with  the  power 
of  sin  still  operative  even  in  the 
regenerate,  and  with  the  power  of 
death.”  While  he  is  not  too  clear, 
he  seems  to  find  the  only  hope  of 
utopia  in  the  life  to  come. 

Brilliantly  written  as  the  book 
is  from  an  intellectual  standpoint, 
evangelicals  will  be  disappointed 
in  his  treatment  of  the  future  ad¬ 
vent  of  Jesus  Christ.  While  ap¬ 
parently  accepting  the  second  com¬ 
ing  as  a  future  event,  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  doctrine  mostly  as  an*  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
history.  He  does  not  discuss  the 
second  coming  itself. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  the  end, 
he  frankly  refers  to  the  “mytho¬ 
logical  elements  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  message.”  He  states,  “A 
simple  acceptance  of  the  New 
Testament  apocalyptic  eschatologi¬ 
cal  schemes  is  no  longer  possible 
for  us  men  of  today.  We  no  longer 
live  in  a  world  in  which  the  stars 
can  fall  from  heaven.”  He  labels 
this  belief  as  “fundamentally  dis¬ 
honest.” 

Chapter  17,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
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ject  “The  Last  Judgrment  and  the 
Problem  of  Universal  Redemption,” 
faces  the  antithetical  theories  of 
heaven  or  hell  and  the  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption.  In>  dialectical 
style  Brunner  seems  to  indicate 
the  Bible  teaches  both.  He  writes 
“Our  answer  is:  both  voices  are 
the  Word  of  God.” 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  dealing:  with  “The  Present 
Theological  Situation”  the  author 
considers  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the 
world,  the  theme  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  Evanston. 
While  the  entire  chapter  bears 
careful  reading,  of  interest  is  his 
analysis  of  the  current  situation 
represented  in  this  council  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “No  amount  of  skill  can 
patch  up  the  tare  which  rends 
Christendom  and  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  for  some  groups 
the  repetition  of  traditional  formu¬ 
lae  represents  a  confession,  of  the 
ultimate  truth  of  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  to  be  convinced, 
while  others  are  honest  enough  to 
admit  that  such  a  repetition  of  the 
ancient  formulae  is  not  calculated 
to  silence  the  doubts  and  question¬ 
ings  of  the  modem  man”  (p.  211). 

The  volume  taken  as  a  whole 
represents  another  landmark  in 
the  struggle  between  the  older 
type  of  liberalism  and  the  new 
attempt  to  take  the  Bible  more 
seriously.  It  is  also  clear  that 
Brunn«r,  with  his  associates,  has 
no  certain  voice  to  offer  the  world 
or  the  church.  The  volume  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  its  reading  by  all  who  are 
alert  on  contemporary  movements 
in  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  VoL  I.  By  Rudolf 
Bultmann.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Kendrick  Grobel. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1951.  366  pp.  |3.60. 

This  volume,  the  first  of  two  on 
the  theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  proclaimed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  a  book  destined  to  be  a 
classic  for  the  next  hundred  years 
and  its  author  is  introduced  as 
“one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
authorities  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.” 

An  examination  of  the  book 
raises  serious  question  whether 
either  assertion  is  true.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  thoroughly  liberal  point 
of  view,  embracing  the  most  de¬ 
structive  kind  of  higher  criticism. 
Not  only  is  any  semblance  of  in¬ 
fallible  inspiration  denied,  but  im¬ 
portant  Scriptures  are  described 
as  “myth”  and  “legrend”  repeat¬ 
edly.  The  deity  of  Christ  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  doctrine  foreign  to  the 
gospels  except  as  it  was  inserted 
later  by  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
Jesus  is  only  a  man,  a  prophet,  a 
proclaimer  of  a  future  Messiah, 
but  neither  God,  Messiah,  nor 
Savior. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  proclaiming  the 
near  sudden  end  of  the  age  coupled 
with  an  ethical  application.  In  this 
Jesus  was  mistaken.  According  to 
the  author,  “Jesus’  expectation  of 
the  near  end  of  the  world  turned 
out  to  be  an  illusion.  .  .  (p.  22). 

The  chief  value  of  the  volume  is 
that  it  is  a  norm  for  European 
scholarship  of  the  contemporary 
liberal  tyi>e — dealing  more  factu¬ 
ally  with  the  Bible  and  with  more 
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realistic  concepts  of  righteousness, 
judgment,  and  divine  sovereignty 
than  the  older  liberalism.  It  is  just 
as  destructive  of  true  Biblical  faith 
and  equally  antagonistic  to  real 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

IRRATIONALISM  AND  RATION¬ 
ALISM  IN  RELIGION.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Leet  Patterson.  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Durham,  N.  C, 
1954.  155  pp.  $3.00. 

In  three  closely  reason  chapters, 
the  author  presents  the  respective 
claims  of  irrationalism,  irrational¬ 
ism  plus  rationalism,  and  rational¬ 
ism.  His  final  conclusion*  is  that 
rationalism  is  a  better  basis  for 
religion  than  irrationalism  or  ir¬ 
rationalism  plus  rationalism.  In 
the  process  he  rejects  naturalism 
and  positivism  as  inadequate  at¬ 
tacks  upon  irrationalism,  but  in  the 
end  finds  that  their  defeat  hurts 
rather  than  helps  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

As  a  philosophic  work  by  a  keen* 
student  of  philosophy,  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  its  chief  interest  as  op¬ 
posing  the  contemporary  attack  on 
rationalism  in  both  theology  and 
philosophy.  To  the  author  a  true 
view  must  be  rational,  howbeit 
including  truth  revealed  and  be¬ 
yond  rationalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

A  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH  TO 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  Warren  C. 
Young.  Van  K  a  m  p  e  n  Press, 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  1954.  252  pp. 
$4.00. 

A  satisfactory  introduction  to 


dealing  with  the  question  “What  is 
philosophy  on  the  college  level 
has  been  needed  for  many  years. 
Previous  attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  usually  fallen  short, 
either  in  scholarship  or  in  limited 
perspective.  The  present  volume  by 
Dr.  Warren  C.  Young,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  North¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  is  by  far  the  best  intro¬ 
ductory  text  in  philosophy  which 
has  come  to  the  reviewer’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  author,  who  received  his  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  late  Edgar 
Sheffield  Brightman  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  manifests  throughout  the 
volume  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
basic  philosophic  issues.  At  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Young  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  evangelical  committed  to  the 
Christian  position  and  to  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

After  an  introductory  chapter 
Philosophy?”  he  presents  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  the  basis  of  philosophic 
systems,  in  particular  showing  the 
problem  of  assumptions  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  various  philosophic  sys¬ 
tems.  Succeeding  chapters  deal 
with  “the  problem  of  truth”  and 
“the  problem  of  knowing.”  Before 
the  thirteenth  chapter  brings  the 
work  to  conclusion,  a  thorough 
survey  of  non-Christian  philosophy 
has  been  presented  along  with  a 
definite  Christian  interpretation 
and  world  view.  The  author  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for 
presenting  his  material  in  such 
form  as  can  be  understood  by  the 
average  college  student.  Thorough 
organization  and  lucid  thinking 
characterize  the  book. 
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Evanffelicals  are  indebted  to  the 
author  for  providing  this  outstand¬ 
ing  volume  which  deserves  a  place 
as  a  standard  text  for  widespread 
use  in  evangelical  institutions. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DIS- 
PENSATIONALISM.  By  Corne¬ 
lius  R.  Stam.  The  Berean  Search¬ 
light,  Chicago,  1961.  279  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  mis¬ 
leading  as  it  is  really  an  attack 
on  the  dispensationalism  as  ordi¬ 
narily  held  by  fundamentalists. 
Author  Stam  is  the  able  spokes¬ 
man  of  a  fast-growing  group  of 
churches  that  call  themselves  the 
“grace”  movement.  Doctrinally 
they  are  the  heirs  of  Bullingerism 
(though  less  extreme)  and  ardent 
foes  of  water  baptism  and  the 
great  commission.  Their  chief  point 
of  division  with  other  Christians 
is  their  view  of  the  ministry  of 
Paul.  In  effect  they  hold  that  no 
one  has  ever  understood  Paul’s 
ministry  until  their  day  and  that 
therefore  they  alone  are  rightly 
proclaiming  the  proper  message  of 
the  church  today.  To  Stam’s  credit 
it  may  be  said  he  does  not  develop 
this  theme  with  arrogance  and  con¬ 
ceit. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chapter 
or  two  containing  much  that  is 
helpful  in  distinguishing  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  God’s  dealings  with 
men.  But  as  soon  as  is  conveniently 
possible  the  author  begins  to  stress 
the  peculiar  divisions  that  charac¬ 
terize  this  movement.  From  then 
on  the  following  errors  are  sys¬ 
tematically,  if  not  Scripturally  or 
consistently,  developed; 


1.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  the 
first  to  have  knowledge  of  God’s 
intent  to  form  Jew  and  Gentile 
into  one  body,  the  church.  This  is 
advanced  despite  Paul’s  own  as¬ 
sertion  in  Ephesians  3:5  that  this 
mystery  is  “now  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  (note  plural)  and 
prophets  by  the  Spirit.”  Incident¬ 
ally,  Stam  quotes  this  verse  in 
part  several  times  in  his  book,  but 
never  includes  the  above  phrase, 
substituting  instead  a  convenient 
ellipsis. 

2.  There  exists  a  great  difference 
between  the  “gospel  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcision”  and  the  “gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision,”  the  one  being 
committed  to  Peter  and  the  other 
solely  to  Paul.  To  sustain  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
author  to  ignore  totally  the  con¬ 
text  of  Galatians  2,  from  which 
passage  the  phrases  arise,  and  to 
create  a  distinction  where  none  is 
intended. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  “Messianic” 
or  “Pentecostal”  church,  distinct 
from  the  present  church,  the  body 
of  Christ.  This  Messianic  church 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  our 
Lord  was  referring  to  when  He 
said,  “I  will  build  my  church,” 
and  not  the  church  of  today.  This 
Messianic  church  lasted  only  for 
a  few  years,  during  the  Acts 
period,  and  then  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  “lies  in  ruins”  today. 
This  incredible  exegesis  is,  of 
course,  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
whole  flimsy  structure  of  extreme 
dispensationalism.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  a  full  expose  (which  is 
not  possible  within  the  limits  of 
a  review),  it  should  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  borrow  the  extreme  use 
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of  capital  letters  for  emphasis 
used  in  this  book  and  write. 
THERE  IS  NOT  A  SINGLE  HINT 
IN  ALL  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  OF  ANY  DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
GOD  IN  THE  EARLY  ACTS 
PERIOD  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
GOD  TODAY! 

4.  An  offer  of  the  king'dom  to 
Israel  during  the  period  of  Acts. 
Though  this  view  is  sometimes 
held  by  other  than  extreme  dis- 
pensationalists,  neverthless,  it  can 
be  demonstrated  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Scriptures.  It  seems  re¬ 
markable  that  in  developing  the 
dispensationalism  of  Acts,  Stam 
should  wholly  ignore  passages 
which  other  Bible  teachers  feel 
are  the  very  keystones  of  such  a 
study.  A  case  in  point  is  Acts 
15:14-17  which  this  reviewer  failed 
to  find  even  mentioned  in  the 
book. 

6.  A  flat  denial  of  the  place  of 
water  baptism  in  this  present  age. 
As  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  used  to  say, 
these  ultradispensationalists  are 
practically  hydrophobic  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Stam  makes  no  distinction 
whatever  between  John’s  baptism 
and  Christian  baptism  and  refuses 
utterly  to  recogrnize  the  symbol- 
substance  relationship  of  water 
baptism  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit. 

6.  A  violent  refusal  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  great  commission  as  the 
marching  orders  of  the  church  to¬ 
day.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  errors 
of  the  book  from  which  many  of 
the  above  are  developed.  Stam 
especially  raises  hands  of  horror 
at  the  thought  that  Paul  sought 
to  fulfill  this  commission;  yet  it 


is  this  apostle  who  says  to  the 
Colossians:  **.  .  .  ye  heard  before 
in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  which  is  come  unto  you,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  world.”  Matthew’s 
Gospel  was  widely  circulated  then 
where  they  could  read  of  “the 
truth  of  the  gospel,”  and  Paul 
himself  acknowledges  that  it  was 
“in*  all  the  world”  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  great  commission: 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.”  In  the  same  verse,  Paul 
says  this  gospel  is  the  “grace  of 
God  in  truth.”  That  is  what  he 
preached! 

7.  Minimizing  the  cross,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  person  of 
Christ  as  the  true  dividing  line 
of  God  and  substituting  instead 
the  person  of  Paul  and  his  min¬ 
istry.  This  is  the  most  serious 
error  of  the  book  and  one  which 
Stam  (a  sincere  and  devout  be¬ 
liever)  would  not  knowingly  com¬ 
mit,  and  yet  he  does  just  that. 
When  Scripture  says,  “The  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,”  it 
means  Jesus  Christ  and  not  Paul. 
The  great  divide  of  Scripture  is 
not,  as  Stam  suggests,  between 
Moses  and  Paul  but  between  Moses 
and  Christ.  When  our  Lord  Him¬ 
self  said,  “The  law  and  the  proph¬ 
ets  were  until  John  [the  Baptist],” 
He  meant,  as  the  church  has  al¬ 
ways  understood  Him  to  mean, 
that  John  was  the  last  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  and  He  Him¬ 
self  would  complete  the  old  age 
and  introduce  the  new.  When  we 
ask  who  first  uttered  “the  mystery 
which  was  kept  in  secret  since 
the  world  begun,”  Scripture  an- 
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swers  unerringly  for  us  way  back 
in  Matthew  13:34-35,  “All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  parables;  and  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them; 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables: 
I  will  utter  things  which  have 
been  kept  secret  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.” 

It  sounds  strange,  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  this  book,  to  hear  Stam 
belaboring  certain  other  writers  in 
his  own  camp  for  their  “extreme 
dispensationalist”  veiws.  It  would 
seem  to  many  dispensationalists 
that  Stam  is  also  extreme. 

R.  C.  Stedman 
Palo  Alto,  California 

TRIUMPHANT  BELIEVING.  By 

John  Short.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1952.  177  pp. 

32.50. 

Many  are  the  books  of  sermons 
that  flow  from  the  printing  presses 
throughout  the  world.  Like  most 
literary  adventures  they  may  be 
classified  as  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  book  here  reviewed  is 
worthy  of  the  first  classification. 
It  was  written  after  the  sermons 
were  preached  and  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  strengthening  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  these  days  of  apathy 
and  anxiety,  of  stress  and  strain. 
The  sermons  are  brief  and  thereby 
afford  the  opportunity  for  the 
nurture  of  faith  as  one  pauses  for 
a  brief  time  to  relax  from  life’s 
pressures.  The  book  is  one  that  can 
be  kept  at  hand  for  ready  reading 
to  be  read  and  reread. 

Among  the  twenty  messages  are 


such  relevant  titles  as:  “Power 
from  on  High,”  “The  Inescapable 
God,”  “The  Burning  Heart,” 
“Faith’s  Deeper  Levels,”  “Main¬ 
taining  the  Spiritual  Glow,”  “The 
Peace  that  Passeth  Understand¬ 
ing,”  “Cure  for  Care,”  and  “Faith’s 
Transforming  Power.”  These  mes¬ 
sages  cannot  be  classified  as  direct 
expositions  of  Scripture,  but  are 
rather  of  the  essay  type.  Scripture, 
however,  is  interwoven  in  every 
message.  There  is  a  clear  evangeli¬ 
cal,  spiritual  and  devotional  tone 
throughout  the  book. 

The  author  was  bom  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Scotland  and  gained  ap¬ 
proval  as  a  distingfuished  and  popu¬ 
lar  preacher.  His  present  ministry 
is  that  of  rector  of  St.  George’s 
United  Church  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
His  sermons  are  free  from  the 
light  and  flippant  expression  that 
is  the  curse  of  much  modem 
preaching. 

C.  A.  Nash 

MODERN  CHRISTIAN  MOVE¬ 
MENTS.  By  John  T.  McNeUl. 

The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1954.  197  pp.  33.50. 

With  the  exception  of  two  chap¬ 
ters  the  contents  of  this  book  were 
delivered  by  the  author  in  Queen’s 
Theological  College,  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario,  in  October,  1950,  on  the 
Chancellor’s  Lectureship.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  been  a  teacher  of  Church 
History  throughout  his  life’s  ac¬ 
tivity,  except  for  two  years  spent 
in  the  pastorate.  The  book  is, 
therefore,  written  from  the  back- 
grround  of  experience  in>  the  field 
of  history. 

The  point  of  history  at  which 
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the  writing  begins  is  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  which 
time  McNeill  believes  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  general  movement  had 
spent  its  force.  From  that  time  on 
the  national  and  territorial 
churches  that  had  been  shaped  by 
the  reform  movement  have  been 
shaken  and  divided  by  internal 
movements,  the  object  of  which 
has  been  further  reform.  The 
geogn^phic  environment  of  the 
book  is  European  rather  than 
American.  The  movements  treated 
make  that  point  clear.  They  are: 
English  Puritanism,  German  Piet¬ 
ism,  The  Evangelical  Movement, 
Tractarianism  and  Anglo-Catholic- 
ism.  The  Ecumenical  Movement, 
and  Modem  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  treatment  given  these  im¬ 
portant  historical  movements  is 
timely  and  the  evaluation  of  them, 
in  the  reviewer’s  judgment,  is  fair 
and  impartial;  but  the  central  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  writer  appears  to  be 
that  of  stressing  Ecumenicism, 
which  is  the  outstanding  movement 
of  the  present  day  within*  historic 
Christianity.  The  presentation  of 
the  forces  that  have  been  at  work 
through  the  centuries  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  is  of  value  to  those 
who  might  be  interested  in  noting 
within  the  movements  treated  the 
backgn^ound  for  the  more  evident 
activity  of  the  twentieth  century. 
One  gathers  from  the  reading  of 
the  book  that  the  present  idea  and 
ideal  for  modem  ecumenical  fel¬ 
lowship  is  that  of  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  of  cherished  standards  of 
truth  in  doctrine  and  in  polity. 

This  small  volume  makes  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  ecumenical  development. 

C.  A.  Nash 


THE  RELIGIOUS  BODIES  OF 

AMERICA.  By  F.  E.  Mayer. 

Concordia  Publishing  House,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  1954.  687  pp. 

$8.50. 

F.  E.  Mayer  has  produced  a 
monumental  work  of  over  580 
pages,  at  the  request  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture  Board  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 
It  presents  “the  main  tenets  of  all 
religious  bodies  in  America  on 
the  basis  of  the  genetic  history 
and  the  creedal  statements  of  the 
respective  bodies.”  The  author  is 
to  be  commended  highly  for  his 
lofty  principles  of  development. 
He  asserts  “an  unqualified  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  divine  truth  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  sacred  records  of 
Holy  Scripture;  acceptance  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  absolute  and 
final  standard  and  rule  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  proclamation;  the  conviction 
that  the  Lutheran  Confessions  are 
a  full  and  correct  witness  to  this 
divinely  revealed  truth;  a  deep 
concern  to  preserve  and  cultivate 
the  true  ecumenical  spirit  which 
recognizes  the  spiritual  unity  of 
all  Christians  through  faith  in 
Christ,  transcending  all  denomina¬ 
tional  lines.” 

Some  120  pages  are  given  to  an 
introductory  consideration  of  “The 
Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Church”  (Part  Two).  This  section 
contains  an  excellent  review  of 
basic  Roman  Ecclesiology,  Soteri- 
ology  and  Eschatology  as  well  as 
underlying  ecclesio-political  theory. 
Mayer  fearlessly  approaches  the 
problem  of  potential  conflict  on 
the  basis  of  differences  which  ui>> 
derlie  democratic  religious  freedom 
and  Roman  Catholic  concepts  of 
the  relation  between  church  and 
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state,  namely  that  the  State  is 
“divinely  established  ...  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  promote  (true)  religion” 
(p.  105). 

The  author  has  placed  each  of 
the  principal  denominations  and 
sectarian  organizations  under  sev¬ 
eral  major  categories  such  as  Re¬ 
formed  Bodies,  Arminian  Bodies, 
Unionizing  Churches  (in  which  he 
includes  Plymouth  Brethren),  In¬ 
ner  Light  Bodies,  Millennial 
Groups,  etc.  The  section  on  Bap¬ 
tists  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
organizational  development.  A  gen¬ 
eral  introduction  to  Baptists  is 
followed  by  a  narrative  of  Baptist 
history  in  specific  areas.  Theologi¬ 
cal  elements  and  factors  held  in 
common  by  Baptists  f'>llows.  De¬ 
tails  of  particular  Baptist  groups, 
including  distinguishing  factors, 
serve  to  conclude  the  section.  Well 
selected  and  rather  complete  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  appended  to  each 
section.  They  range  in  length  from 
three  pages  (Roman  Catholic)  to 
Lutheran,  2,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist,  1,  etc.  The  footnoting 
is  extensive  and  developed  copi¬ 
ously  with  explanatory  narrative. 

In  view  of  the  rising  tide  of 
revivalism  in  America  one  foot¬ 
note  adds  an  interesting  sidelight 
to  the  author’s  attitude  toward 
theology  and  revival.  “It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  explain  the 
manifestation  of  the  physical 
phenomena  under  Edward’s  min¬ 
istry,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  his  manner  of 
preaching.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  he 
was  a  Calvinist  and  his  theology 
therefore  not  at  all  congenial  to 
revivalism,  which  can  flourish  only 
in  the  soil  of  the  Arminian  doctrine 


of  man’s  spiritual  freedom”  (p. 
315).  In  view  of  such  an  assertion 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  author 
would  account  for  the  flourishing 
revivalism  under  Moody,  or  that 
which  has  arisen  today  with  its 
chief  source  of  impact  (histori¬ 
cally)  from  within  Calvinistic 
quarters. 

In  his  development  of  the  “Rise 
of  Modern  Premillenmalism,”  the 
author  errs  when  he  asserts  that 
Fundamentalism  has  placed  “escha¬ 
tology  into  the  center  of  the 
Christian  message”  (p.  420),  and 
that  Premillennialism  “removes 
soteriology  from  the  center  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  substitutes 
an  earthly  eschatology”  (p.  423). 
Neither  is  it  true  that  “Dispensa- 
tionalism  disparages  the  Gospel” 
(p.  426).  Conservative  Biblical 

theology  of  the  premillennial  and 
dispensational  type  insists  that 
there  must  be  an  adequate  Soteri- 
olog^y  at  the  center  of  its  message. 
It  is  foundational  to  a  true 
Eschatology.  The  very  basis  for 
the  blessed  hope  is  the  salvation 
which  God  has  provided  in  His  Son. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  those 
having  the  most  elemental  com¬ 
mand  of  premillennial  truth.  It  is 
significant  that  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  Eschatology  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  resurgence  of  the 
eschatological  emphasis  within  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

Further  statements  suggest  that 
the  author  misinterprets  or  fails 
to  understand  the  premillennial 
position.  Citing  1  Thessalonians 
4:16  (f.n.,  p.  421),  he  intimates 
that  this  passage  is  used  by  pre- 
millennialists  to  establish  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  millennium.  “There  is 
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no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  St.  Paul  is  here  con¬ 
trasting  a  first  resurrection,  one 
of  believers,  to  a  second  resurrec¬ 
tion,  one  of  unbelievers,  1,000  years 
later.  Cp.  John  5:28,  29.”  What  the 
author  says  is  true,  the  context  of 
the  Thessalonian  passage  is  be¬ 
lievers.  But  the  millennial  issue 
must  still  be  settled  on  the  basis 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  literal 
meaning  of  Revelation  20,  (and  a 
host  of  other  Scriptures),  which 
specifically  speaks  of  one  resurrec¬ 
tion  followed  by  a  second  resurrec¬ 
tion  after  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years  (Cf.  Alford,  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  en  loco.). 

Again,  it  is  not  correct  to  assert 
that  premillennialists  identify  the 
“kingdom  of  Christ”  with  “Christ’s 
visible  and  earthly  kingdom  with 
Jerusalem  as  its  center”  (p.  421). 
See  Colossians  1:13-14.  An  even 
more  striking  error:  “During  the 
millennium  the  church  will  be 
‘raptured’,  or  taken  out  of  this 
world  .  .  .”  (p.  426).  While  recog¬ 
nizing  the  differences  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  among  premillennialists  as  to 
the  time  of  the  rapture,  the  fact 
remains  that  all  are  agreed  that 
the  rapture  precedes  and  does  not 
occur  during  the  millennium. 

Mayer  quotes  V.  A.  W.  Men- 
nicke  (p.  420):  “It  is  characteristic 
of  chiliasm  that  it  seldom  appeared 
except  in  company  of  other  er¬ 
rors.”  Thus  to  quote  is  to  prejudge 
the  case  and  calls  into  question  the 
author’s  basis  for  an  adequate  nar¬ 
rative  and  evaluation  of  the  whole 
rise  of  modem  premillennialism. 

Despite  the  difficulty  Mayer  has 
with  the  millennial  question,  the 
volume  must  be  recognized  as  a 


distinct  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  American  church.  Such  a 
volume,  written  on  the  premise  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  re¬ 
vealed  Word  of  God,  is  cause  for 
praise.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
Biblical  premise  should  serve  to 
challenge  a  continued  earnest  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Biblical  record. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

SHEPHERDS  TO  24,000,000 

SERVICE  MEN.  By  Stanley  E. 

Anderson.  The  Higley  Press, 

Butler,  Indiana,  1954.  207  pp. 

$2.50. 

Among  evangelical  circles  the 
question  still  is  often  asked,  “What 
are  the  true  facts  about  the  mili¬ 
tary  chaplaincy?”  “Is  there  really 
a  place  for  the  evangelical  in  the 
chaplaincy?” 

For  those  who  have  more  than 
casually  observed  the  record  of 
military  chaplains  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II  questions 
such  as  these  have  already  been 
answered.  One  paragraph  in  this 
volume,  however,  clearly  gives  the 
answer  (p.  106).  In  it  we  find  that 
in  1951  and  1952  one  chaplain  won 
about  4,000  men  for  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Another  won  about  1,000 
while  in  the  army;  another,  130 
Marines  during  eight  crucial  days 
in  the  Solomons.  In  1952  about 
4,000  men  were  won  in  Korea,  with 
389  dedicating  their  lives  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Professor  Anderson  not  only 
clearly  answers  popular  questions, 
but  he  has  gathered  and  systemati¬ 
cally  presented  in  interesting  fash¬ 
ion  a  great  volume  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  all  phases  of  military 
chaplaincy.  He  has  communicated 
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much  of  his  own  experience  as 
well  as  experiences  of  soldiers  and 
officers.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
book  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  guide  to  prospective 
chaplains.  Second,  it  serves  to 
challenge  the  local  pastor  not  only 
to  the  chaplaincy,  but  to  assist  him 
in  his  relationships  with  men  an¬ 
ticipating  service  in  the  armed 
forces  and  in  their  return  adjust¬ 
ment  to  civilian  life. 

Indirectly  the  book  answers  one 
of  the  pressing  issues  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  problem  of  military  training. 
The  chaplain  is  the  key  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
young  men  in  the  service.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
chaplain,  Anderson  maintains  that 
"A  passion  for  souls  should  be 
pre-eminent  in  every  chaplain’s 
life.  To  do  less  is  to  prostitute  his 
holy  office,  deny  his  Lord  .  .  .  ” 
(p.  54).  Two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  chaplain  and  counseling. 
Relationships  to  other  chaplains 
and  commanding  officers  and  many 
other  vital  topics  are  adequately 
treated. 

Anderson’s  volume  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  published  which 
can  be  utilized  as  a  text  in  semi¬ 
naries  (chiefly  evangelical)  which 
are  offering  orientation  courses 
for  prospective  chaplains.  Obvi¬ 
ously  because  of  its  unequivocal 
stand  for  a  Biblical  evangel  it  will 
receive  acceptance  chiefly  in  dis¬ 
tinctly  evangelical  circles. 

The  volume  has  received  high  en¬ 
dorsement  from  former  Chief  of 
Army  Chaplains  (Major  General) 
Roy  H.  Parker  who  writes,  “Such 
a  handbook  will  be  invaluable  to 
every  new  chaplain.  In  fact  each 


chaplain  regardless  of  his  length 
of  experience,  should  have  this 
book  in  his  library.’’  He  further 
points  out  its  utility  as  collatoral 
material  for  classes  in  Pastoral  or 
Practical  Theologry. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

SACRIFICE.  By  Royden  Keith 

Yerkes.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York,  1962.  267  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume  comprised  the  Hale 
Lectures  for  1951  delivered  at  Sea- 
bury- Western  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  It  traces 
with  a  great  deal  of  technical  de¬ 
tail  the  origin,  meaning,  idea, 
and  ritual  of  sacrifice  in  ancient  re¬ 
ligions,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  seem  to 
be  no  more  supernatural  religions 
than  those  of  the  Greeks,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Quite  plainly  the  author  reflects 
his  own  theological  position  con¬ 
cerning  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
when  he  says:  “Christ’s  suffering's 
were  as  much  a  part  of  his  sacri¬ 
ficial  life  as  any  other  event.  .  .  . 
He  suffered  for  us  but  not  instead 
of  us’’  (p.  210). 

Fundamentalists  who  deal  with 
types  would  profit  by  imitating  the 
author’s  method  of  careful  and  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  facts  and 
features  of  all  the  sacrifices  under 
the  Mosaic  economy.  Too  often,  in 
some  circles,  application  takes  the 
place  of  interpretation  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  interpretation,  which  in¬ 
volves  rather  careful  analysis  in 
the  passages  concerning  the  Leviti- 
cal  sacrifices  especially,  has  never 
been  made. 


C.  C.  Ryrie 
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ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS.  By 

Francis  D.  Nichol.  Review  and 

Herald  Publishing  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1952.  895  pp. 

$8.50. 

This  volume  attempts  to  give 
answers  to  the  objections  most  fre¬ 
quently  raised  by  critics  of  the 
doctrines  of  Seventh-day  Advent¬ 
ism.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
contains  answers  to  109  specific 
objections  that  arise  from  the 
teachings  of  the  group  on  the  law, 
sabbath,  second  advent,  man,  and 
atonement.  The  second  part  ex¬ 
plains  a  number  of  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  It  is,  of  course,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  (as  witnessed 
by  the  leng^th  of  the  book)  but  is 
a  better  setting  forth  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  sect  than  a  refutation 
of  the  objections. 

Certain  of  the  explanations  are 
interesting.  For  instance,  the  con¬ 
clusive  statement  of  Paul  that 
that  which  was  “written  and  en¬ 
graven  in  stones  ...  is  done  away” 
(2  Cor.  3:7-11)  is  interpreted  not 
of  the  10  commandments  but  of 
“the  glory  of  the  former  ministra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  not  the  law  admin¬ 
istered”  (p.  76).  There  is  utter 
confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
the  new  covenant  (Cf.  p.  60)  which 
leads  to  a  very  weak  explanation 
of  Hebrews  7:12  (p.  70,  a  verse 
which  orthodox  conservatives 
would  also  do  well  to  consider  in 
connection  with  the  Christian’s  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Mosaic  law). 

It  is  a  shameful  thing  to  note 
in  the  volume  how  many  conserva¬ 
tive  scholars  are  quoted  in  support 
of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  posi¬ 
tion  simply  because  many  such 


Christians  are  themselves  unclear 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  believer 
today  to  the  moral  law.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord  there  is  no  real  explanation 
of  Romans  8:3  (p.  391)  and  & 
wrong  exegesis  of  Hebrews  2:16 
(p.  391).  Use  is  also  made  of 
Matthew  24:20  to  support  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  (an  argument  which 
nondispensationalists  can  scarcely 
answer). 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

J.  GRESHAM  MACHEN.  By  Ned 
B.  Stonehouse.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1954. 
520  pp.  $5.95. 

Dr.  Stonehouse  has  done  the 
church  a  service  in  presenting  this 
definitive  biogrraphy  of  Dr.  Machen, 
one  of  God’s  outstanding  gifts  to 
the  church  in  recent  generations. 
All  of  us  who  stand  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  tradition  are  indebted  to 
the  labors  of  this  man  and  should 
find  the  record  of  his  life  of  profit 
to  our  own  souls.  Dr.  Stonehouse 
has  had  access  to  many  personal 
letters  of  Dr.  Machen  and  draws 
on  this  fund  of  information  as  well 
as  from  other  sources  and  his  own 
personal  reminiscences  to  make  his 
story  the  thoroughly  complete  one 
that  it  is. 

The  biography  covers  Dr.  Ma- 
chen<’s  childhood  years,  his  student 
days  at  Princeton,  his  years  abroad, 
the  controversies  which  eventually 
led  to  the  reorganization  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  and  the  part  that 
Dr.  Machen  played  in  the  founding 
of  Westminster  Seminary.  Even 
those  who  may  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  life  of  the  man 
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will  find  instructive  for  our  present 
day  the  revealing  account  of  the 
theological  difficulties  and  trends 
of  Princeton  Seminary  against 
which  Dr.  Machen  took  his  stand. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

GOD  AND  ISRAELI.  By  L.  Sale- 

Harrison.  Van  Kampen  Press, 

Wheaton,  Illinois,  1954.  151  pp. 

$2.00. 

Here  is  a  most  interesting  book 
with  up-to-date  facts  by  a  veteran 
teacher  of  the  prophetic  Word. 
The  author  has  amassed  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  facts 
about  the  new  State  of  Israel  and 
related  them  quite  accurately  to 
the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Word 
of  God.  A  brief  history  of  Zionism 
is  included  along  with  the  many 
details  of  life  today  in  Israel. 
Some  will  wish  that  the  author 
had  documented  his  sources  more 
thoroughly.  The  book  everywhere 
shows  the  author’s  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word  and  is  a  must 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  present  trends  in 
Israel  which  are  surely  leading  to 
the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  God’s 
Word.  The  book  ends  on  the  note 
on  which  all  study  of  prophecy 
should  end;  i.e.,  a  call  to  personal 
faith  in  Christ  as  Savior. 

There  are  several  typographical 
erors  in  the  book  on  the  title  page, 
and  pages  32,  53,  and  106.  The 
word  foregoing  is  used  wrongly 
on  the  page  following  the  title 
page.  One  wonders,  too,  about  the 
title  itself,  since  the  word  Israeli 
has  generally  been  used  up  to  now 
at  least  as  an  adjective  and  not  as 
a  noun  as  would  be  best  suited  to 
the  title.  Although  it  is  true  that 


the  “Israeli  Government  gave  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  Hebrew  Christians” 
(p.  96),  the  realistic  fact  today  is 
that  Hebrew  Christians  are  being 
discriminated  against  in  small  but 
nonetheless  tangible  ways.  In>  spite 
of  these  minor  criticisms  the  book 
is  heartily  recommended  as  a  sane 
and  interesting  study  of  current 
events  in  the  light  of  prophecy 
from  the  premillennial  and  pre¬ 
tribulation  viewpoint  with  which 
we  are  in  thorough  agreement. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 

JESUS.  By  Ernest  F.  Scott. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York,  1952.  152  pp.  $2.50. 

The  writer  of  this  volume,  also 
the  author  of  a  score  of  other 
books  on  New  Testament  topics,  is 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical 
Theology  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (New  York). 

In  the  subtitle,  “The  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  and  Its  Significance,” 
Scott  identifies  and  explains  what 
he  means  by  the  crisis  in  Christ’s 
life.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple, 
coming  at  the  end  of  His  ministry, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  forces 
which  opposed  Him  and  at  last 
effected  His  death.  It  was  at  once 
the  outcome  of  previous  events 
and  determined  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  To  develop  this  thesis  the 
author  devotes  chapters  to  “The 
Gospels  as  History,”  “The  Incident 
of  the  Cleansing,”  “The  Cleansing 
and  the  Ministry,”  “Jesus’  Attitude 
toward  the  Temple,”  “The  Motives 
for  the  Cleansing,”  “The  Messianic 
Claim,”  “The  Sequel  to  the  Cleans¬ 
ing,”  “Historical  and  Religious 
Value.” 
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While  some  evangelicals  may 
agree  with  Scott’s  thesis,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  will  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  its  development. 
Thoroughout  the  book  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  clear  that  the  author  has 
an  insufficient  view  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  feels  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets  made  mistakes  in 
their  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
and  that  the  evangelists’  records, 
the  four  gospels,  are  of  doubtful 
value,  being  largely  conjectural.  It 
is  likewise  patent  that  the  author 
has  an  insufficient  view  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nowhere  does  he  state  or 
even  infer  that  Jesus  was  “very 
God”  as  well  as  “very  man.”  The 
key  to  Christ’s  life,  rather,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  “from  the 
very  first  he  was  feeling  his  way 
towards  the  full  consciousness  of 
what  he  was.” 

This  book  then  is  a  product  of 
the  liberal  wing  of  Protestantism 
and  will  serve  to  enlighten  any  de¬ 
siring  an  insight  into  current  views 
held  in  that  quarter. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  UPON 
THE  EARTH.  By  Samuel  J.  An¬ 
drews.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
1954.  651  pp.  $5.95. 

This  classic  and  exhaustive  essay 
on  the  life  of  Christ  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1862  and  was  revised  for 
the  edition  of  1891.  The  present 
reprint  was  made  from  the  latter 
edition. 

Samuel  J.  Andrews,  the  author 
of  Christianity  and  Anti-Christian¬ 
ity  in  their  Final  Conflict,  God’s 
Revelation  Himself  to  Men,  etc., 
was  successively  a  lawyer,  pastor, 


and  professor.  Born  in  1817,  he 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City, 
served  as  pastor  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Connecticut,  and 
later  had  charge  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  is. 
The  Life  of  our  Lord  Upon  the 
Earth,  Considered  in  its  Historical, 
Chronological  and  Geographical 
Relations.  This  in  itself,  rather 
clearly  describes  the  nature  and 
defines  the  limits  of  the  book. 
Matters  of  authorship,  inspiration 
and  exposition  do  not  find  a  place 
here.  The  life  of  Christ  is  divided 
into  eight  periods,  which  periods 
form  the  sections  of  the  book,  and 
adequate  treatment  is  afforded 
each  in  accordance  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  work.  Andrews  felt 
convinced  that  time  and  place  were 
essential  parts  of  the  Incarnation 
and  that  they  prove  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  earthly  history. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  ac¬ 
claim  afforded  this  volume  by 
evangelical  scholars.  James  Stalk¬ 
er,  of  another  generation,  de¬ 
clared,  “It  gives  you  so  much,  it 
saves  you  so  much;  and  it  is  so 
rarely  at  fault.”  In  our  day  it  has 
been  described  as  “monumental,” 
“exhaustive,”  “classical,”  “sound¬ 
est,”  and  “finest,”  etc.  A  statement 
by  the  author  himself  in  his  preface 
reveals  the  doctrinal  foundation 
upon  which  the  work  was  built, 
“There  is  no  fact  more  important 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  these 
studies  than  this,  that  Jesus  was 
very  man  no  less  than  very  God.” 
The  book  is  commended  without 
reservation  to  those  who  would 
study  Christ’s  earthly  life.  For 
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such,  it  will  serve  as  an  invaluable 
handbook  to  the  Scriptures. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIP¬ 
TURE.  By  Patrick  Fairbairn. 

Zondervan  Publishing:  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigran,  1952. 

904  pp.  $6.95. 

This  volume,  a  Zondervan  Re¬ 
print  Classic,  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject  of  typology.  While  Fair- 
bairn  authored  other  books,  this 
has  been  described  as  **his  life 
work,  and  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  of  them  all.” 

Formerly  published  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  volumes,  but  now  combined 
into  one,  the  material  is  presented 
in  three  divisions:  Book  One  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  history,  nature,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  advantages  of  typologry; 
Book  Two  is  g:iven  over  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  dispensation  of 
Primeval  and  Patriarchal  Times; 
Book  Three  deals  with  the  Dis¬ 
pensation  *jf  Law.  In  the  latter 
section  Israel’s  redemption  from 
K^pt,  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle 
and  priesthood,  as  well  as  Israel’s 
later  history  are  scrutinized  for 
their  typological  contributions. 

Fairbairn  took  the  position  that 
types  are  both  innate  and  inferred. 
They  are  innate  when  specifically 
labelled  as  types  by  Scripture; 
they  are  inferred  when  recogrnition 
is  given  to  the  principle  that  if 
the  whole  is  typical,  then  the  parts 
are  likewise  typical.  This  view  was 
set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  one 
propounded  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
namely,  that  a  type  is  only  to  be 
considered  such  if  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  so  declares  it. 


In  a  day  when  this  worthy  area 
of  Biblical  studies  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  hands  of  friend  and 
foe  alike,  the  serious  student  of 
the  Scriptures  will  rejoice  that  this 
classic  volume  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  study  and  reference.  Many 
readers  will  not  agree  with  all 
of  Fairbairn’s  conclusions,  a 
notable  example  being  his  at¬ 
tempted  refutation  of  Israel’s  res¬ 
toration  to  Palestine,  but  all  will 
be  greatly  profited  by  perusing  so 
thorough  and  systematic  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  this,  “one  of  the  most 
neglected  departments  of  theologi¬ 
cal  science.” 

D.  K.  Campbell 

LECTURES  ON  HEBREWS.  By 
Joseph  A.  Seiss.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
1954.  408  pp.  $3.40. 

This  is  another  choice  volume 
from  the  Baker  Co-operative  Re¬ 
print  Library,  by  an  author  known 
to  many  readers  for  his  Lectures 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  Lectures  on 
the  Gosx>el8. 

The  reader  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  thirty-six  lec¬ 
tures  contained  in  as  many  chap¬ 
ters  were  originally  delivered  as 
sermons  to  a  congn'egration.  Seiss 
himself  declares  that  the  style  and 
form  have  scarcely  been  altered. 
Accordingly,  the  limitations  and 
merits  of  the  volume  are  at  once 
clearly  seen.  Says  the  author,  “It 
contains  no  discussions  of  the 
genuineness,  canonical  authority, 
and  collateral  particulars  of  the 
text  which  it  expounds — ^no  lists  of 
references  to  ancient  Manuscripts, 
Versions,  and  Editions  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  word — ^no  tedious  citations  of 
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the  hard  names  and  opinions  of 
the  Fathers  —  no  long  quotations 
from  the  polluted  pages  of  heathen 
authors — ^and  no  unsightly  parade 
of  dead  and  foreign  languages/’ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
abounds  in  practical  applications 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  believer’s  walk;  it  demonstrates 
convincingly  that  there  is  a  tan- 
gency  between  eternal  truth  and 
temporal  experience. 

The  devotional  character  of  this 
work  most  certainly  means  that 
benefit  and  blessing  await  those 
who  will  read  and  heed. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

PREACHING  THE  WORD  WITH 

AUTHORITY.  By  Frederick  W. 

Schroeder.  The  Westminster 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1964.  128 

pp.  |2.60. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Reformed  Church,  is  the 
president  of  the  Eden  Theological 
Seminary,  Webster  Groves,  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  has  served  as  moderator 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
as  vice-president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools, 
and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Second 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  material  in  this  book  con¬ 
sists  of  ’’convictions  hammered  out 
in  the  study,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
classroom.”  The  nature  and  func¬ 
tion  of  preaching  are  discussed  in 
five  chapters  entitled:  ”In  Defense 
of  Preaching”;  ’’What  it  Means  to 
Preach”;  ’’The  Message  of  the 
Church”;  ’’Using  the  Biblical  Re¬ 


sources”;  ’’Preaching  With  Author¬ 
ity.”  The  author  nobly  defends 
preaching  in  the  face  of  the  liberal 
who  would  substitute  psychiatric 
counseling;  he  defines  preaching  as 
a  proclamation  of  the  gospel  rather 
than  the  current  moralizing  which 
is  ”as  effective  as  distributing  pink 
pills  to  pale  people.”  The  message 
of  the  Church  is  ’’its  gospel  of  a 
Savior  who  died  for  men’s  sins 
and  was  raised  again  from  the 
dead.”  Further,  Dr.  Schroeder  in¬ 
sists  that  to  preach  such  a  mes¬ 
sage,  Biblical  resources  must  be 
used.  This,  he  claims,  will  mean 
preaching  with  authority  if  those 
Biblical  resources  are  used  in  the 
proper  way. 

While  much  of  the  data  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  is  worthy 
of  serious  contemplation,  the  con¬ 
servative  reader  will  turn  with  dis¬ 
appointment  from  the  conclusions 
of  the  last  two  chapters  wherein 
the  author  reveals  that  he  takes 
the  Barthian  approach  to  the 
Scriptures.  An  infallible  Bible  is 
rejected,  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  higher  critics  accepted;  namely, 
that  data  of  doubtful  historical 
accuracy  are  common  in  the  Bible, 
that  its  prescientific  outlook  is  out¬ 
moded,  that  its  Eschatology  is  too 
materialistic,  etc.  Literal  interpre¬ 
tation  is  ridiculed  as  a  hindrance 
to  growth  in  grace  and  such  Bibli¬ 
cal  accounts  as  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Eden  and  Jonah  are 
freely  allegorized,  spiritualized,  or 
symbolized.  Verbal  inspiration  is 
renounced  as  an  extreme  position 
stemming  from  the  Reformation 
when  documentary  authority  was 
substituted  for  an  institutional 
authority.  Still,  the  author  claims. 
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it  is  possible  to  preach  with  author¬ 
ity  —  an  undogmatic  authority  — 
that  comes  from  a  divine-human 
encounter  when  the  Bible  is  read. 

To  the  reviewer,  it  appears  that 
the  force  of  the  appeal  for  bibli¬ 
cally-centered  preachir.'g  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  perhaps  even  demolished,  by 
the  denial  of  an  authoritative,  in¬ 
fallible,  plenarily-inspired  Bible.  A 
subjective  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  poor  substitute.  If  the 
Bible  is  not  trustworthy,  histori¬ 
cally  or  scientifically,  the  question 
might  well  be  raised  as  to  the 
validity  of  its  spiritual  message. 
It  is  ertremely  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Word  could  be  preached  with 
authority  unless  that  Word  is  it¬ 
self  authoritative:  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  see  how  that 
Word  could  be  authoritative  un¬ 
less  it  be  inerrant. 

D.  K.  Campbell. 

MORE  SERMON  SKETCHES  ON 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT 
TEXTS.  By  Jabez  Bums.  Kregel 
Publications,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  1954.  396  pp.  $3.95. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  sermon 
sketches  formerly  published  in 
“The  Pulpit  Cyclopaedia  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Minister’s  Companion.”  We 
are  pleased  to  have  another  volume 
in  this  famous  series  of  outlines  by 
Dr.  Bums.  These  300  outlines  are 
taken  both  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  are  brief  but  highly 
suggestive  and  thus  they  are  a 
very  good  help  to  the  busy  pastor 
and  to  Bible  students.  It  is  a  good 
acquisition  to  your  library. 

B.  B.  Siegel 


NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMEN¬ 
TARY:  THE  GOSPEL  OF 
JOHN,  VOLUME  II.  By  William 
Hendriksen.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1954. 
507  pp.  $4.50  subscription  rate, 
$6.00  single. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  an 
outstanding  Bible  student,  conse¬ 
crated  preacher  of  the  gospel  and 
lecturer,  and  an  able  author  of  the 
evangelical  wing.  The  first  volume 
contained  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  followed  by  a  verse 
by  verse  discussion  of  the  first  six 
chapters  of  this  Gospel.  Volume  II 
begins  with  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter.  In  this  volume  as 
in  the  preceding  one,  the  author 
gives  a  new  and  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Greek.  Then 
follows  his  commentary  which  is 
always  fresh  and  helpful. 

After  the  commentary.  Dr.  Hen¬ 
driksen  gives  a  very  important 
summary  or  synthesis  which  is  a 
unique  feature  of  this  book.  I  have 
been  enthusiastically  pleased  with 
both  volumes  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  be  very  helpful  to 
Bible  students  and  Bible  teachers 
and  pastors.  I  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  these  volumes  for  seminary 
and  Bible  school  classes  which  are 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Gospel  of  John. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN.  By  F.  W. 
Boreham,  D.  D.  The  Judson 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1954.  48  pp., 
paper  75  cents. 

This  brochure  on  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  was  written  by  Dr. 
Boreham,  an  outstanding  Austra- 
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Han  minister,  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  This  is  not  an  exegetical 
study  of  this  psalm  but  it  is  only 
“a  ramble  through  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm”  as  intimated  in  the 
sub-title.  His  explanations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  pertinent  and  the 
many  illustrations,  which  pervade 
the  book,  are  rustic  and  pastoral. 
Read  ?:his  booklet  and  the  comfort 
and  grace  of  this  psalm  will  min¬ 
ister  to  you.  Send  it  to  your  friends 
and  they  will  appreciate  it. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

MISSION  TO  CITY  MULTI- 
TUDES.  By  Lincoln  B.  Wads¬ 
worth.  Judson  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1954.  88  pp.,  paper.  $0.75. 

A  descriptive  survey  of  the  home 
mission  program  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  is  the  subject 
of  this  study  by  the  author,  an 
official  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  Within  the 
brief  compass  of  this  book,  the 
needs  of  the  multitudes  of  our 
crowded  cities  are  presented  and 
various  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs  through  Christian  centers, 
Protestant  parish  and  education 
centers,  bilingual  churches,  church 
extension  and  home  mission  tech¬ 
niques  in  self-supporting  churches 
are  presented.  While  evangelism  is 
mentioned,  it  does  not  dominate 
this  author’s  presentation  with  the 
result  that  there  is  an  over-empha¬ 
sis  of  the  social  service  programs 
of  the  home  mission  agencies  de¬ 
scribed. 

J.  F.  Rand 

SIMPLE  SERMONS  FOR  SAINTS 
AND  SINNERS.  By  W.  Herschel 
Ford.  Zondervan  Publishing 


House,  Grand  Rapids,  1954.  152 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  volume  does  not  meet  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  author  in 
previous  volumes  of  collected  ser¬ 
mons  which  were  built  around 
Biblical  or  doctrinal  themes.  For 
the  most  part  these  messages  are 
examples  of  topical  preaching  and 
the  assigned  text  serves  only  as  a 
germinal  thought  contributing 
little  else  to  the  discourse.  This 
reviewer  feels  that  the  author  has 
sought  unwisely  a  popular  empha¬ 
sis  which  has  led  to  the  selection 
of  such  themes  as  ”01d  Soldiers 
Never  Die,”  “Simply  Out  of  This 
World,”  and  “Getting  Off  the 
Beam.” 

Another  basic  criticism  is  the 
division  of  the  sermons  into  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  main 
points  with  the  consequent  brevity 
of  discussion  of  the  content  of 
each  point.  Many  of  the  points 
would  be  contributory  of  greater 
blessing  if  Dr.  Ford  had  devoted 
more  time  to  them.  Where  he  has 
limited  his  messages  in  this  volume 
to  four  points,  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  readability 
and  blessing. 

These  critical  notes  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is 
nothing  of  blessing  in  these  ser¬ 
mons.  Dr.  Ford  has  proven  him¬ 
self  a  capable  expositor  of  the 
Word  in>  previous  volumes  and  con¬ 
sequently  this  volume  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  to  many  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  these  other  volumes. 

J.  F.  Rand 
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PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D 


Baker,  Robert  A.,  *‘The  North 

Rocky  Mount  Baptist  Church 

Decision,”  Review  and  Expositor, 

62:1:66-62,  January,  1966. 

The  able  professor  of  church 
history  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theologrical  Seminary  presents  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  recent  judicial  de¬ 
cision  when  a  minority  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  church  property  after 
a  majority  had  voted  to  leave  the 
denomination.  The  text  of  this  de¬ 
cision  was  carried  in  full  in  the 
July,  1964,  issue  of  the  Review  and 
Expositor  as  has  been  previously 
noted  in  this  column.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  decision  to 
all  churches  holding  to  the  congre¬ 
gational  form  of  government.  Dr. 
Baker’s  discussion  should  be  read. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  one  of 
his  solutions  to  the  problems  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  action  of  the 
courts;  namely,  the  drawing  up  of 
an  agreement  covering  the  rights 
of  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
“Articles  dealing  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  schism  would  not  be  difficult 
to  word  in  such  fashion  that  the 
will  of  the  church  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  event  of  division.  It 
would  then  be  unnecessary  for  a 
secular  tribunal  to  determine  which 
part  of  a  Baptist  church  was  the 
true  church.  Many  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  whole  issue  of 
court  action  would  then  be  mini¬ 
mized.” 


Bear,  James  Edward,  “The  Epistle 


to  the  Romans,”  Interpretation, 

9:1:63-70,  January,  1966. 

How  to  study  the  book  of 
Romans  is  an  accurate  description 
of  the  content  of  this  article.  To 
this  end  he  briefly  discusses  meth¬ 
ods  of  study,  areas  for  special 
study,  versions  for  study,  and  com¬ 
mentaries.  The  principles  set  forth 
here  are  so  basic  that  they  may 
be  used  in  the  study  of  any  Biblical 
book.  The  author,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  our  mind 
ably  fulfills  his  aim  which  he  sets 
forth  succinctly  in  these  words. 
“We  are  writing  primarily  with 
two  groups  in  mind.  First,  those 
who  would  like  to  undertake  a 
study  of  this  letter,  but  who  are 
a  little  hazy  about  how  they  can 
best  go  about  it.  For  them  meth¬ 
ods  will  be  suggested  which,  of 
course,  may  be  applied  to  any  book 
study.  Second,  we  have  in  mind 
those  who  may  have  done  some 
work  on  this  epistle,  but  might  be 
helped  by  suggestions  about  the 
study  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  letter.” 


Beatty,  Donald  C.,  “Shall  We  Talk 
about  Death?”  Pastoral  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  6:61:11-14,  February,  1966. 

There  is  probably  no  question 
more  puzzling  to  the  Christian 
worker  than  the  one  faced  in  this 
article:  shall  the  patient  be  told 
that  death  is  near?  In  the  same 
issue  a  number  of  medical  doctors, 
preachers  and  psychiatrists  also 
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discuss  the  problem.  While  no 
positive  solution  is  reached  which 
will  solve  every  case  —  probably 
because  there  is  no  universal  solu¬ 
tion — there  is  much  valuable  coun¬ 
sel  in  these  two  articles  which  will 
aid  the  Christian  worker  in  ap¬ 
proaching:  his  problems  in  this 
area.  One  regrets  the  lack  of 
Biblical  teaching  in  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  Certainly  the  evangelical 
can  approach  them  with  the  under¬ 
girding  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
addition  to  the  techniques  outlined 
here. 


Gingrich,  P.  W.,  “The  Greek  New 
Testament  as  a  Landmark  in  the 
Course  of  Semantic  Change." 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
73:189-196,  December,  1954. 

The  author,  a  Lutheran  who  is 
presently  working  on  the  new  lexi¬ 
con  to  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
uses  a  number  of  interesting  Greek 
word  studies  to  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  New  Testament  Greek 
upon  world  lang^iage.  Many  of 
these  will  be  useful  in  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  whole 
article  will  be  a  challenge  to  the 
pastor  to  dig  into  the  riches  of 
Greek  New  Testament  to  discover 
for  himself  some  of  its  riches. 


Gesswein,  Armin  R.,  “Is  Revival 
the  Normal?"  Eternity,  6:2:12, 
13,  43,  44,  February,  1955. 

“If  we  were  up  to  the  New 
Testament  normal,  we  would  not 
need  revival.  Revival  is  not  the 
normal.  The  New  Testament  pre¬ 
sents  the  normal.  The  reason  that 
we  need  revival  is  to  get  back  to 
the  normal  New  Testament  Chris¬ 


tian  life,  as  Christ  offered  it,  as 
the  disciples  apprehended  it,  as 
the  early  church  lived  it.  That 
means  not  just  a  few  weeks  of 
special  meetings,  but  the  normal 
level  of  living."  These  challenging 
words  come  from  one  who  writes 
not  out  of  theoretical  head  knowl¬ 
edge  but  out  of  living  contact  with 
a  number  of  the  great  revival 
movements  of  the  last  two  decades. 
The  author  avoids  the  controver¬ 
sial  and  sets  forth  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  which  will  meet  the  need  of 
the  hour  for  a  real  genuine 
spiritual  awakening. 


Keiper,  Ralph  L.,  “Waiting  for 

His  Coming."  Eternity,  6:2:20, 

21,  35,  February,  1955. 

Here  is  a  practical  devotional 
article  on  a  vital  theme.  With  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  in  First 
Thesslonians  as  his  theme,  the 
author  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
each  chapter  of  this  tiny  epistle 
ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  Lord’s 
coming  and  draws  out  the  truth 
contained  in  each:  “they  are  to 
wait  for  it  (1:10),  they  are  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it  (2:19,  20),  they  are  to 
be  confident  in  it  (3:11-13),  they 
are  to  be  comforted  by  it  (4:13-18), 
and  they  are  to  be  certain  of  it 
(5:23,  24)." 


Martin,  Walter  R.,  and  Norman  H. 
Klann,  “The  Myth  of  Mother 
Eddy.”  Eternity,  6:1:14,  15,  39- 
41,  January,  1955. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  interest  in  the  cults  whose 
influence  seems  to  be  waxing  worse 
and  worse.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
then  that  there  should  be  two  im- 
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portant  articles  on  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  appearing  in  Christian  peri¬ 
odicals  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
authors  of  this  first  article  are 
graduates  of  Shelton  College  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  “to  the 
task  of  exposing  the  gn'owing  num¬ 
ber  of  cults  in  the  U.S.”  In  a  de¬ 
cidedly  objective  manner  they  ex¬ 
amine  the  claims  of  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  and  more  particularly  those 
of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  The  sub¬ 
title  of  this  article  demonstrates 
its  approach,  “Documented  sources 
reveal  that  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science  was  anything  but  the  saint 
of  official  biographies.”  The  reader 
who  has  only  considered  this  cult 
in  the  past  on  the  basis  of  its 
theological  error  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  amazed  to  read  of  the  dubious 
dealings  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  many  of 
which  most  Christian  Scientists  do 
not  know.  This  is  a  valuable  article 
to  have  in  one's  file. 


Miller,  William  L.,  “The  Gospel  of 
Norman  Vincent  Peale.”  Union 
Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  10:- 
2:15-22,  January,  1955. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  analyses  of  any  one  man's 
theology — or  lack  of  it — which  we 
have  seen.  “Believe  in  yourself” 
is  the  core  of  the  Peale  gospel 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  preachers  in 
America  today.  Because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Peale,  every  Christian 
worker  will  do  well  to  read  this 
article  in  order  to  understand  the 
relationship  of  the  Peale  gospel  to 


traditional  Christian  teaching.  This 
is  what  the  author  seeks  to  do  in 
answering  the  question  of 
“whether  the  essentials  of  the  his¬ 
toric  gospel  have  been  retained,  or 
whether  they  have  been  replaced 
by  themes  preferred  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  culture.”  The  reader  will  have 
to  decide  for  himself  the  validity 
of  the  conclusion.  “The  message  is, 
indeed,  a  popular  one,  for  it  re¬ 
assures  its  hearers  that  God  en¬ 
dorses  the  maxims  they  already 
believe,  and  supports  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  already  devoted.” 


Mundell,  George,  “The  Lord  is  at 

hand.”  Our  Hope,  61:412-418, 

January,  1955. 

The  theme  of  this  challenging 
devotional  article  based  on  Philip- 
pians  4:5  is  well-expressed  in  an 
opening  quotation.  “The  Christian 
does  not  need  either  to  worry  or 
to  be  downcast.  Neither  does  he 
need  to  seek  the  Lord's  Presence 
at  any  special  time  or  place.  Al¬ 
ways,  for  him,  the  Lord  is  at 
hand.”  If  believers  would  under¬ 
stand  this,  the  author  says  that 
there  would  be  at  least  four  things 
which  would  develop  in  their  lives: 
an  attitude  of  trust,  prayer,  con¬ 
stant  thanksgiving,  and  the  peace 
of  God.  He  has  lived  this  kind  of 
a  life  and  so  has  many  practical 
experiences  to  give  vital  illustra¬ 
tion  to  the  spiritual  truths  which 
he  sets  forth.  A  thoughtful  read¬ 
ing  of  this  article  is  sure  to  result 
in  spiritual  uplift. 
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“  . . .  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a 
man  be  found  Corinthians  4:2 

Dallas  graduates  and  former  students — 800  strong — are 
proving  in  key  positions  of  Christian  leadership  as  well  as 
in  obscure  fields  of  faithful  ministry  around  the  world  the 
truth  of  this  statement — Dallas  Trains  Stewards.  Join  us 
in  prayerful  support  of  this  ministry  for  God. 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 


If  you  would  like  to  have  additional  information  concerning  Dallas 
Seminary,  write  today  for  free  literature. 
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